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Preface. 

MI  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth.”  This  has  been  the  faith  of  the 
Church  for  many  generations;  and  yet,  within  this 
wider  statement,  there  have  been  shifting  attitudes  as 
to  what  was  the  relationship  between  the  Creator  and 
created.  In  this  study,  the  relationship  of  the  world 
will  be  considered,  according  to  what  would  appear  to 
be  the  leading  ideas  in  the  New  Testament. 

(i) 

V.  H.  Stanton  points  out  that  in  the  LXX  and 
Apocrypha  there  are  three  terms  used  for  "world” ;  y  7  , 
and  #:**/*+  5  •  y  tj  and  o are  trans¬ 

lations  of  the  almost  synonymous  2  2  *?  and  ^  x  a  ,  the 
latter  of  which  is  a  poetic  form.  These  two  terms  have 
inherent  in  them  the  ideas  of  orderliness  and  submission 
to  the  Creator.  /c©«>o  $  as  it  is  found  in  the  Books  of 
Wisdom  and  Isaiah  also  has  the  undertone  of  restraint 
under  God,  but  with  its  philosophical  associations,  it 
is  used  more  in  the  discussion  of  principles  underlying 
the  created  universe.  The  emphasis  here  will  be  ex¬ 
clusively  on  ICO*#  ©  $ 

Beyond  the  use  of  /c as  the  LXX  trans¬ 
lation  of  x  ("Hosts”),  the  interest  will  be  on  the 

T  T 

development  of  the  term  from  its  Greek  philosophical 
usage,  as  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Books.  The  New 

(1)  Hastings, J:  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;v0l.iv;  T.&  T.  Clarke- 

Edinburgh;  1906;  Art.  "World";  p.937  ff 
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Testament  development  is  unique,  and  the  purpose  here 
is  to  examine  this  New  Testament  progress.  The  New 
Testament  occurrences  of  the  term  have  been  studied, 
and  they  would  appear  to  fall  into  the  groupings  as 
represented  in  this  work. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  the  Scripture 
references  are  listed  which  guided  the  course  of  the 
argument. 
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The  World  as  an  Event  in  Time. 

Chapter  1 

The  phrase,  "foundation  of  the  world"  recurs 
many  times  in  the  New  Testament;  and  it  represents  a 
straightforward  picture.  The  world  is  conceived,  not 
so  much  as  an  institution  founded,  but  rather  as  a 
building  erected;  and  as  the  house  is  distinct  from  its 
tenants,  so  in  this  context,  the  world  is  separate  from 
its  inhabitants. 

"The  foundation  of  the  world"  infers  a  pre¬ 
existing  Creative  Minds  just  as  there  is  an  architect 
behind  any  developed  plans,  so  there  is  an  Architect  of 
the  Universe  Who  has  achieved  perfection  before  the  first 
move.  And  not  only  are  His  plans  thorough  for  the 
original  creations  He  has  envisaged  the  sequence  of  sub¬ 
sequent  events,  even  to  the  most  minute  detail. 

God  is  not  directly  spoken  of  as  the  Author 
of  the  world  plan:  such  an  implication  is  so  obvious 
that  a  letter-by-letter  acknowledgement  would  be  super- 
flous.  Indeed,  the  whole  creation  could  be  regarded  as 
a  variation  on  the  theme,  "In  the  beginning,  God." 

In  Matthew* s  thought,  the  world  event  is  a 
necessary  stage  on  which  God  directs  the  drama  of  man*s 
redemption.  He  explained  Jesus*  method  of  parabolic 
teaching  by  a  quotation  from  "the  prophet":  "I  will  open 
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my  mouth  in  parables;  I  will  utter  things  which  have 
been  kept  secret  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
(Matthew,  xiii:35)«  In  this  drama  of  redemption,  man 
must  act  on  his  own  initiative  to  quite  an  extent,  and 
in  a  responsible  manner.  Matthew  includes  Jesus* 
Parable  of  the  Talents,  and  into  its  conclusion  he 
grafts  Jesus*  exhortation  to  "Christian  humanitarian- 
ism.”  Those  who  have  visited  the  sick  or  imprisoned, 
or  who  have  responded  to  the  cry  of  human  need  -  to 
them  is  extended  the  invitation  to  enter  the  Kingdom: 
”Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
(Matthew,  xxv:  3^0«  In  this  context  therefore,  the 
world  is  the  amphitheatre  of  opportunity,  erected  that 
man  might  exhibit  mercy  and  goodness;  and  though  the 
shortness  of  his  life  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
’’time”  would  permit  only  a  momentary  display,  he  would 
move  on  to  a  prearranged  destiny  of  reward  or  punish¬ 
ment.  Man’s  life  is  fantastically  short,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  world  event  is  not  extended  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  an  absolute  contrast.  The  world 
event  also  will  come  to  an  end  just  as  definitely  as  it 
knew  a  beginning. 

In  yet  another  instance,  Matthew  reiterates 
that  the  world  is  very  much  a  time-bound  event  in  the 
eternal  sequence.  Matthew  records  Jesus’  description 
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of  the  end  of  the  ages  “Then  shall  there  be  great 
tribulation,  such  as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be.“  (Matthew, xxivs 21 ) . 

Only  once  does  Paul  refer  to  the  “Foundation 
of  the  world”:  and  he  recapitulates  the  Evangelists* 
idea  of  God  the  Architect  anticipating  subsequent  events: 
“(Blessed  be  God  Who)  has  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  with¬ 
out  blame  before  Him  in  love.“  (Ephesians,  i,  *+.).  And 
again  with  Paul,  the  world  is  the  environment  in  which 
men  strive  for  spiritual  attainment. 

Vuo  ^o«r/*ot/  is  the  phrase,  “from  the 

foundation  of  the  world1* ,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
expression  in  common  currency*  ic*. is  a  derivation 
from  the  root,  “to  cast  down** :  it  has  all  the  full  sign¬ 
ificance  of  a  masterful  Active  Agent;  and  the  form  used 
here,  with  its  inflection  “commencement**  dismisses  any 
idea  of  discarding  an  unwanted  responsibility.  Indeed, 
in  Hebrews,  the  word  is  used  of  conception  in  the  womb. 
(xi:ll.)  This  phrase  is  most  extraordinary  - 

-“Sarah  was  given  power  to 

the  casting  down  of  seed.**  Such  a  cliche  is  not  used  even 
in  other  instances  referring  to  miraculous  birth,  so  that 
there  is  no  explanation  to  be  found  there.  Nor  is  the 
origin  of  the  phrasing  in  the  LXX  version  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  incident  in  Genesis  xvii.  It  could  be  that  this 
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was  the  author* s  bizarre  method  of  acknowledging  the 
son  as  the  foundation  of  the  new  race  of  God*s  people. 
The  predominant  use  of  s  however  is  in  assoc¬ 

iation  with  ico ;  and  the  inference  that  it  was  a 
common  expression  is  based  on  the  fact  that  in  Matthew, 
xiiis  35,  it  is  used  without  being  appended.  **I 

will  open  my  mouth  in  parables,  I  will  utter  things  kept 
secret  from  the  foundation. ** 

As  the  concept  of  the  foundation  of  the  world 
infers  a  definite  act  at  a  particular  time,  so  there  is 
the  concomitant  suggestion  of  a  pattern  being  formulated 
in  antecedence.  Christ* s  redemptive  work  was  f,f ore- 
ordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  was 
manifest  in  these  past  times.1*  (I  Peter,  i:  20.)  And 
in  the  same  way,  the  ransomed  and  the  relegated  have 
been  sifted  in  a  former  time:  f,They  that  dwell  on  the 
earth  shall  wonder,  whose  names  were  not  written  on  the 
Book  of  Life  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.** 
(Revelation,  xvii:  8). 

The  aim  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  was  to 
reinterpret  Jewish  symbolism  in  a  Christian  way.  This 
purpose  was  achieved  skillfully,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time,  there  might  be  some  confusion,  as  the  miter  shows 
how  Christ  is  the  supreme  fulfilment  of  every  facet  in 
Hebrew  religion.  For  example,  the  work  of  Christ  is 
portrayed  as  being  of  a  High  Priestly  nature,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  the  emphasis  is  brought  out  that  Jesus  Himself 
was  the  Sacrifice  offered.  Chapter  IX  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  this:  it  is  explained  that  Christ  did  not  suffer 
yearly,  as  with  the  High  Priest* s  annual  entry  into  the 
Temple  -  ’’For  then  he  must  have  suffered  since  the  found¬ 
ation  of  the  world;  but  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.”  (Hebrews  ix:  26).  In  this  passage,  not  only 
does  the  writer  affirm  that  the  world  is  an  event  in  time, 
but  also  that  the  world  finds  its  point  of  culmination 
in  Christ. 


The  Authorized  Version  could  be  misleading  in 
its  representation  of  this  verse,  due  to  the  fact  that 
both  and  are  translated  ’’world”:  ’’then  must 

Christ  have  suffered  ^c/*0o  but  nox\r  once 

has  He  appeared.”  The  phrase 
’’the  end  of  the  ages”  could  then  be  understood  in  two 
ways  -  either  as  the  termination  of  preceding  eras;  or 
as  the  consummation  of  generations,  including  those  yet 
to  come.  This  latter  meaning  could  be  credited  to  the 
author  with  reason,  since  the  thought  even  of  that  time 
did  regard  the  Death  of  Christ  as  indicating  a  finale  in 
human  experience. 

This  could  be  regarded  then,  as  an  early  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  philosophy  of  history;  and  such  a 
method  of  interpretation  embraces  all  others.  The 
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Christian  view  can  admit  the  truth  in  the  anthropolo¬ 
gical  concept  of  history,  for  example,  but  it  goes 
further  than  merely  observing  human  development ;  it 
affirms  a  culmination  point  in  the  meaning  of  life;  and 
that  culmination  point  is  Christ  Himself. 

The  world,  then,  as  an  event  in  time  is  not 
the  creation  of  evolutionary  chance.  It  was  founded 
according  to  a  pre-conceived  plan;  and  the  sequence 
after  its  foundation  were  according  to  an  anticipated 
pattern:  men  would  live,  being  developed  by  events  and 
environment,  and  their  destiny  would  be  reckoned  in 
eternal  terms.  But  supreme  in  unfolding  time  and  devel¬ 
oping  circumstance  would  be  Christ  "Who  appeared  once 

for  all . to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 

Himself."  (Hebrews,  ix:  26.A.R.S.V.) 

The  contrast  between  the  New  Testament  concept 
of  the  world  and  that  of  our  own  day  is  as  radical  as 
most  of  our  other  distinctions.  There  is  a  difference 
of  course  in  the  grasp  of  size:  in  New  Testament  times, 
Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  Asia  Minor  its 
eastern  perimeter,  with  an  indifferent  acknowledgement 
that  there  might  be  a  limited  expanse  of  territory  even 
beyond.  In  the  present  day,  we  can  see  how  miniature  was 
the  thinking  of  this  period.  But  more  basic  than  this 
is  our  different  attitude  to  the  world  now  from  the 
First  Century. 
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The  phrase  "foundation  of  the  world"  speaks  of 
a  definite  act  being  conceived,  and  behind  this  act, God 
is  presupposed.  Modern  thought  is  quite  removed  from  this: 
the  world  evolved  out  of  years  multiplied  by  millions  - 
there  was  no  "foundation"  -  just  a  finger-tip  control  of 
Chance  which  gently  started  the  forward  movement  of 
creativity.  Theology  has  invested  this  position  with  task 
forces  from  three  sectors:  Rationalist  theologians  have 
identified  themselves  with  it,  trying  to  absorb  it; 
Fundamentalists  have  flatly  denied  it;  and  a  third  attempt 
has  taken  the  form  of  an  alliance,  affirming  that  all 
this  is  so,  but  that  God  still  must  be  acknowledged  as 
the  Prime  Mover. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  generation 
which  was  deluged  with  this  new  doctrine  should  also  be 
a  generation  with  less  "God  consciousness."  Ptolemaic 
cosmology  was  a  cathedral  upon  which  the  doctrine  of 
God  as  Creator  and  Sustainer  was  the  magnificent  spire; 
and  when  the  "cathedral"  was  remodelled,  the  "spire"  was 
an  ill-proportioned  embarrassment.  Nor  have  we  in  our 
own  day  recovered  from  our  fathers'  confusion.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  desire  the  antecedent  dogmatism,  but  a  state 
of  less  indefiniteness  would  not  come  amiss.  We  have 
been  drawn  along  in  part  by  the  movement  which  separates 
God  from  the  created  world:  we  use  "world"  in  a  different 
sense,  to  apply  to  a  culture,  for  example,  or  a  political 
alignment.  We  reaffirm  God  in  a  relation  with  individual 
men  and  women,  but  His  relation  to  the  created  world 
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causes  a  strain  in  constant  readjustment.  It  was 
much  less  complex  to  speak  of  "the  foundation  of  the 
world"  and  accept  without  argument  God  the  Creator;  but 
such  Biblical  literacism  seems  no  longer  tenable. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  pressing  nature  of  a 
restatement  of  the  New  Testament  literal  concept  in  the 
current  movement  towards  preaching  the  Sovereignty  of 
God.  The  position  has  been  correctly  estimated,  that 
men  are  no  longer  conscious  of  sin  -  there  is  an  im¬ 
patience  with  the  last-generation  frenzied  denunciation 
of  breaches  of  behaviour;  and  since  that  has  been  dis¬ 
missed,  all  consciousness  of  sin  has  disappeared  also. 

The  only  possible  corrective  then,  would  be  to  reaffirm 
the  Sovereignty  of  God:  and  this  would  seem  to  be  a  step 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
of  God. 

The  contrast  of  our  own  time  is  not  absolute 
however,  because  even  in  the  New  Testament,  "world"  is 
not  restricted  to  the  "stuff"  of  the  cosmos.  An  attempt 
will  here  be  made  to  elaborate  on  the  New  Testament  con¬ 
cepts  of  "world"  as  society  both  in  antagonism  to  God, 
and  potentially  the  recipient  of  God*s  Redemption;  as  the 
hemisphere  of  man*s  desire,  and  as  the  object  of  God*s 
judgement;  as  men  in  darkness,  and  as  the  sphere  in  which 
men  live  to  demonstrate  their  reaction  under  God-ordained 
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Certainly,  there  is  still  a  basic  difference 
between  our  own  thought  and  that  of  the  New  Testament, 
phrased  in  the  term  "foundation  of  the  world;"  but  that 
would  be  of  little  consequence  if  we  in  this  generation 
were  to  recapture  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  God,  to  Whose  Almightiness  the  world 
bears  witness. 
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The  Eternal  World  as  distinguished  from  the  Temporal. 

Chapter  2 

In  the  previous  chapter,  the  emphasis  was  on 
this  world  as  an  event  with  a  time  dimension;  however, 
this  time  dimension  must  be  considered  also  in  relation 
to  a  sequence  beyond  itself.  And, so,  we  go  on  to  consid- 
erjthe  New  Testament  distinction  between  the  temporal 
world,  and  the  eternal. 

In  its  narrowest  form,  thoughts  of  the  temp¬ 
oral  world  are  used  in  hyperbole.  In  Johnfs  Gospel,  the 
Pharisees'  conference  is  described  as  they  assess  events 
subsequent  to  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  "The  Pharisees 
therefore  said  among  themselves , 1  Perceive  ye  how  ye 
prevail  nothing?  Behold,  the  world  is  gone  after  him.'" 
(John,  xii:  19.)  James  also  uses  "world",  not  so  much 
in  exaggeration,  as  in  the  sense  of  a  synonym  for 
immensity:  "The  tongue  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity: 
so  is  the  tongue  among  our  members,  that  it  defileth  the 
whole  body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature; 
and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell."  (James  iii:  6.) 

Going  beyond  the  occurence  of  the  term  "world" 
as  a  merely  literary  device,  it  is  elementary  to  observe 
that  the  next  simple  use  is  that  in  reference  to  the 
terrestial  limits  of  man's  habitation. 

Matthew  and  Mark  both  include  in  their  accounts 
descriptions  of  the  woman  of  the  street  annointing  the 
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feet  of  Jesus  as  he  was  guest  of  Simon  the  leper.  And 
both  record  Jesus*  words  with  almost  verbatim  similarity; 

" Verily  I  say  unto  you,  wheresoever  this  gospel  shall 
be  preached,  in  the  whole  world,  there  shall  also  this, 
that  this  woman  hath  done  be  told  for  a  memorial  of  her.” 
(Matthew,  xxvi:  13)  Again,  at  the  end  of  Mark’s  Gospel, 
the  world  is  represented  as  the  locale  of  human  occupa¬ 
tion:  "Go  ye  into  all  the  world,"  said  Jesus,  "and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  (Mark,  xvi:  !?• ) 

Paul  also  sustains  the  same  concept  in  his 
letters  -  the  world  is  the  territory  of  human  intelligence. 
In  explaining  his  understanding  of  spiritual  gifts, 
particularly  that  of  "tongues",  to  the  people  of  Corinth, 
he  says  in  an  illustrative  aside:  "There  are,  it  may  be, 
so  many  kinds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of  them 
is  without  signification."  (I  Corinthians,  xiv:  10.) 

And  again,  in  Romans ,  human  acquaintance  is  synonymous 

a. 

with  the  world  boundry:  he  speaks  with  encouragement  of 
the  Church  there:  "I  thank  my  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
for  you  all,  that  your  faith  is  spoken  of  throughout 
the  whole  world."  (Romans ,  i:  8) 

John  regards  the  world  from  a  slightly  diff¬ 
erent  angle  in  the  same  context:  the  world  is  the  largest 
unit  of  space  he  can  call  to  mind;  and  so,  in  a  burst 
of  exhilaration  at  the  close  of  his  Gospel,  he  says: 

"There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the 
which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,  I  suppose 
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that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written.”  (John,  xxi:  25.)  And  nowa¬ 
days,  it  might  well  be  added  that,  had  much  more  been 
written,  the  entire  universe  would  not  hold  the 
volumes  on  controversy*. 

In  HLPeter,  the  use  of  the  term  '‘world” 
connoting  human  habitation  is  included  in  an  historical 
reference.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  feels  compelled 
to  point  out  the  destiny  of  those  who  mislead  the 
faithful,  and  he  does  this  by  pointing  out  as  a  paraJJel 
the  story  of  the  Flood  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures: 

"God  spared  not  the  old  world,  but  saved  Noah  the 

eighth  person,  a  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing 

the  Flood  upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly.”  (11  Peter.  ii:5*) 

In  a  later  passage,  the  writei/refers  to  the  same  event, 

though  his  emphasis  is  then  on  the  fact  that  God*s 

power  is  supreme  over  the  sphere  in  which  men  live: 

"By  the  word  of  God . the  world  that  then  was, 

being  overflowed  with  water,  perished;  but  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  which  are  now,  by  the  same  word 
are  kept  in  store . "(11  Peter,  iii:6.) 

The  representation  of  God  speaking  from 
eternity  to  order  the  events  in  the  transient  world  is 
a  good  point  of  transition  to  consider  the  delinea¬ 
tion  which  is  emphasised  between  the  eternal  world 
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and  the  temporal.  There  is  always  an  interaction 
between  the  two  spheres,  but  they  are  never  confused  or 
identified. 

The  broad  impression  in  the  New  Testament  of 
man*s  position  in  the  world  would  seem  to  be  one  of  a 
three-way  relationship^  rather  than  these  two  of 
temporal  world  and  eternal:  he  is  in  the  world  of  time 
and  things;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  related  to  a 
domain  of  the  spiritual,  which  acts  upon  him  in  two  ways 
there  are  the  spiritual  forces  for  good,  and  also  spirit 
ual  forces  for  evil. 

What  is  called  our  Lord*s  High  Priestly 
Prayer"  is  a  sustained  reiteration  of  the  distinction 
between  the  spiritual  world  of  good,  and  theltemporal. 
(John,  xvii.)  The  Pres\ence  of  the  Father  was  a 
glory  shared  by  the  Son  before  the  world  came  into 
being,  (v  5* )  This  participation  was  suspended  during 
the  brief  phase  in  which  the  Son  came  to  the  created 
world  to  shepherd  the  Father* s  people  -  these  were 
people  living  in  the  world,  but  yet  separated  from 
the  general  population  by  the  Father* s  demarcation  line. 
Our  Lord*s  prayer  is  not  that  these  should  be  retrieved 
into  the  Presence,  but  that  they  should  be  sustained 
in  their  present  association,  (v  15*)  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Jesus  made  God*s  Word  known  to  them  -  His 
Word  in  its  characteristic  as  a  creating  and  sustaining 
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agent  -  and  in  it,  their  /t© has  the  highest 
degree  of  durable  buoyancy.  But  this  Word-inspired 
Fellowship  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  an  aggravation  and 
a  witness  to  the  ’’World  beyond  the  pale*’1 

In  this  context,  the  world  is  enveloped  in  a 
shroud  of  ignorance  which  can  be  penetrated  only  from  the 
Presence:  the  world  cannot  rise  to  know  God:  in  the 
Person  of  the  Son,  God  comes  to  His  chosen.  It  is  John 
who  sustains  this  in  explicit  statement:  he  records 
Jesus*  words  in  another  instance:  ”Ye  are  from 
beneath:  I  am  from  above:  ye  are  of  this  world:  I  am  not 
of  this  world. ’’(John,  viii:  23.)  And  as  the  discourse 
proceeded,  when  Jesus  was  questioned  as  to  his 
identity,  he  said:  ”1  have  many  things  to  say,  and  to 
judge  of  you:  but  He  that  sent  me  is  true;  and  I 
speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  heard 
of  Him.  ” ( John.  viii:  26) 

Those  selected  to  share  God’s  favour  have  what 
could  almost  be  called  a  ’’migratory  citizenship”  -  not 
in  any  way  an  unsettled  thing,  but  a  purposeful  relation¬ 
ship  in  both  spheres.  ”He  that  loveth  his  life  shall 
lose  it;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  in  this  world 
shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal.  ’’(John,  xii;  25) 

Thus  a  man  is  in  the  world,  the  material,  but 
with  citizenship  also  in  the  spiritual  At  the  same 
time  however,  the  resident  of  the  temporal  world  is 
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under  pressure  from  the  forces  of  spiritual  evil. 

"We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,"  said  Paul, 

"but  against  principalities  and  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places. "(Ephesians,  vi:  12.) 
This  is  merely  one  direct  statement  which,  expresses 
explicitely  a  sinister  situation  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  the  entire  New  Testament. 

(1) 

Dr.  G.  B.  Caird  explains  the  origin  of  this  in 
the  Old  Testament,  by  recalling  the  entry  of  the 
Israelites  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  them,  Jateh 
was  a  Ruler  of  the  nation;  but  there  were  other  nations, 
with  their  national  gods.  What  was  to  be  the  attitude 
towards  these  pagan  deities?  One  possibly  would  be  a 
syncretism;  but  this  policy  was  flayed  unceasingly  by 
the  prophets.  Again,  suppression  might  be  the  answer; 
this  also  was  tried,  but  it  never  proved  invincible. 
Finally,  subordination  was  the  course  followed:  Jakeh 
was  the  God  of  Israel,  but  none  of  the  other  tribal 
gods  were  His  equal:  and  later,  Jalweh  was  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  but  still  the  existence  of  the 
subordinate  gods  was  granted.  At  first,  these  "sons  of 
the  gods"  were  obedient  Divine  functionaries,  but  with 
time,  they  became  corrupted;  this  developed  into  an 

(1)  Caird,  G.  B.:  "Principalities  and  Powers « Clarendon 
Press,  Oxford;  1956. 
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attitude  of  hostility,  and  finally  the  hostile  powers 
were  conceived  as  being  independent  of  any  particular 
national  affiliation:  they  were  at  enmity  with 
Sovereign  Ja&veh,  but  nevertheless,  they  were  still 
subordinate  to  Him.  This  therefore,  in  the  minds  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  was  the  second  influence  under 
which  men  lived:  ’’the  principalities  and  powers" 
against  which  the  faithful  had  to  stand,  clad  in  the 
a.rmour  of  God. 

The  most  vivid  citation  of  the  hiatus 
between  the  temporal  world  and  the  spiritual  is  that 
of  John’s  Gospel,  where  Jesus  answered  Pilate,  "My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of 
this  'world,  then  would  my  servants  fight,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  but  now  is  my 
kingdom  not  from  hence."  (John  xviii:  36)  The 
distinction  between  the  two  worlds,  temporal  and 
eternal  is  elusive.  An  understanding  following  the  path 
of  least  resistance  would  interpret  the  passage  just 
quoted  as  Jesus*  assertion  that  he  was  not  interested 
in  "things":  the  world  of  possessions  which  can  be 
gained  by  physical  exertion  was  not  an  inheritance 
which  he  considered.  The  basic  distinction  then  is  that 
of  ethereal,  versus  material.  Could  it  then  be  said 
that  the  contrast  was  one  of  values?  Undoubtedly  this 
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is  true,  but  only  partly  so:  it  could  not  be  asserted 
that  Jesus  came  simply  tojintroduce  to  the  world  a  new 
scheme  of  values:  Salvation  means  infinitely  more  than 
a  deflection  of  one’s  admiration.  There  is  a  "time  - 
dimension”  involved  in  this  contrast  of  the  two  worlds 
as  Jesus  spoke  of  them:  though  "time -dimens ion”  is  an 
inadequate  expression  -  it  implies  that  the  eternal 
world  is  years  extended  to  infinity.  The  union  of  these 
two  ideas  -  Spiritual  Values,  and  Timelessness  would  seem 
to  be  the  New  Testament  content  of  the  term  ’’eternal.” 

is  the  more  common  of  the  two  words  used: 
literally  it  is  ’’age-lasting”;  in  the  Authorized 
Version  however,  two  translations  are  used  without 
any  apparent  preference  -  ’’eternal”,  and  ’’everlasting.” 
Nevertheless,  the  original  word  remains  and 

the  original  meaning  was  ’’age-lasting.”  The  American 
Standard  Revised  Version  is  consistent  in  using 
’’eternal”  throughout.  The  other  word  occurs  only 
twice  -  which  has  the  inflection  of 

"perpetual.” 


Confronted  then  with  the  often-repeated 
term  ” age -las ting, ”  it  would  seem  that  the  vital  word 
is  ’’age”  in  the  interrogation  of  this  contrast 
between  the  two  worlds .  The  world  to  which  Jesus 
introduces  men  is  "age-lasting;”  and  it  is  the 

•r 

antithesis  of  their  physical  environment  which  had  a 
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prospect  of  limitation  stated  several  times,  when 

Jesus  spoke  of  "the  end  of  the  age . "  (eg. 

Matthew,  xiii:  ^0. ) 

The  meaning  which  the  evangelists  has  in  mind 
when  they  referred  to  "the  end  of  the  age"  is 
extremely  obscure,  and  has  been  the  ground  of 
persistent  debate.  Some  have  asserted  that  Jesus 
expected  to  bring  the  kingdom  to  its  consummation  at 
the  close  of  his  ministry.  He  is  thought  of  as  regarding 
himself  as  keeping  alive  the  hope  of  the  Maccabean  house¬ 
hold  in  Jewish  nationalism:  however,  he  was  not 
received  by  his  people,  and  his  futile  attempt  to 
marshal  their  support  made  the  Cross  inevitable. 

According  to  this  position,  Jesus  at  first  preached 
"the  end  of  the  age,"  with  his  own  political  and 
military  achievements  prominent  in  his  mind;  and 
then,  with  the  change  in  events,  he  substituted  for 
the  popular  victory  a  resolve  to  be  himself  a  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  his  fellow- Jews. 

The  meaning  of  "the  end  of  the  age"  then, 
received  a  rapid  readjustment:  its  reference  was 
shifted  from  the  climax  of  his  earthly  life  to  the 
glory  of  his  triumphant  return  which  was  thought  to 
be  imminent.  Thus,  in  consecutive  periods,  Jesus1 
teaching  was  regarded  as  an  interim  philosophy.  First 
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his  demands  were  to  he  limited  to  the  brief  time 
between  a  followers  dedication,  and  the  triumph  of  his 
kingdom  at  the  climax  of  his  popular  achievements. 

Secondly,  his  teaching  was  to  be  a  pattern  for  life 
between  the  Ascension  and  an  early  Return.  A  third 
readjustment  was  felt  to  be  necessary  as  the  Parous ia 
was  deferred.  The  verdict  of  some  in  our  own  day  is 
that  Jesus’  teaching  is  irrelevant!  ’’the  end  of  the 
age”  in  Jesus'  mind  was  to  be  the  moment  when,  at  a 
period  in  his  earthly  life,  his  sovereignty  would  be 
asserted  and  recognized.  And  since  that  did  not  come 
about,  his  "interim  teaching”  does  not  apply.  Again, 
it  is  said  that  even  within  the  New  Testament  an  attempt 
was  made  at  an  adjustment:  Jesus'  teaching  was  explicit 
and  demanding:  but  since  it  was  a  standard  above 
human  attainment,  the  after-life  was  emphasized,  with  the 
assurance  that  theism  would  perfection  be  achieved. 

The  prospect  of  later  fulfillment  was  upheld 
in  Jesus'  words,  according  to  John:  ”He  that  loveth  his 
life  shall  lose  it;  but  he  that  hateth  his  life  in 
this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  life  eternal."  (John,  xii:25) 
This  is  more  than  the  oriental  idea  of  self-negation. 

The  discourse  contained  two  features  which  change  its 
complexion.  Jesus  had  spoken  of  grain  dying  in  the 
ground  in  order  that  it  might  issue  in  a  healthy 
plant,  multiplying  itself  through  growth:  and  he  spike 
of  this  against  the  background  of  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
impending  death:  it  would  ’’open  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
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to  all  believers."  It  is  then  that  he  makes  this  a 
general  principle  -  all  those  who  "bury"  themselves 
in  His  work  will  find  in  it  life  with  an  eternal 
quality.  This  returns  than  to  the  definition  already 
given  -  that  eternal  life  is  the  sum  of  Timelessness 
and  Spiritual  Values:  it  is  not  something  of  matter 
and  physical  experience,  whose  value  fluctuates  with 
passing  time  and  circumstance. 

It  would  seem  than  that  the  eternal  world  is 
distinguished  from  the  temporal  only  in  particular  ways: 
and  that  in  other  ways,  each  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
other.  Jesus  did  come  from  a  sphere  other  than  the 
present  and  the  material:  that  is  the  conviction  of  all 
the  New  Testament  writers:  but  he  came  to  eradicate 
certain  features  within  this  distinction  between  both, 
worlds:  and  he  did  this  by  establishing  a  "spiritual 
continu<#um. " 

The  New  Testament  writers  are  definite  too  that 
this  continuoum  was  activated  by  Christ  alone.  There  was 
a  relation  between  God  and  the  faithful  in  the  Old 
Covenant  -  but  this  was  more  an  "acquaintance,"  while 
Christ  established  a  "relationship."  In  his  letter  to 
the  Ephesians,  Paul  describes  non-Jews  as  being  hope¬ 
lessly  distant  in  former  times  -  they  did  not  have  even 
the  acquaintanceship,  let  alone  the  relationship.  "At 
that  time,  ye  were  without  Christ,  being  aliens  from 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers  from  the 
covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without 
God  in  the  world.”  (Ephesians,  ii:  12.)  Such  was  the 
former  situation,  but  now  in  Christ,  those  who  were 
once  at  a  distance  are  brought  near. 

The  question  then  is,  what  is  this  spiritual 
continutfum  which  cuts  through  the  distinction  between  the 
eternal  and  the  temporal  worlds?  Is  it  possible  to  spell 
this  out  as  an  entit^and  acquired?  The  reason  will  be 
given  later  why  it  cannot  be  acquired,  even  by  the 
"scientist  of  the  spiritual."  But  that  it  can  be 
explained  and  illustrated,  Scripture  affirms  repeatedly 
and  by  different  techniques.  Paul  spoke  of  it  in  this 
way  to  the  Corinthians:  ”We  have  received,  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  spirit  which  is  of  God.” 

(1  Corinthians,  ii:  12.)  tod  "spirit"  is  a  more 
realistic  thing  than  either  an  apparition  or  an 
element  in  character.  Me  speak  of  a  man  who  has  a 
spirit  of  humility:  and  while  he  may  be  defective  in 
other  ways,  this  element  is  still  predominant.  But 
"the  Spirit  wrhich  is  of  God"  is  more  than  an  element 
in  character:  it  is  character  itself.  Without  any 
inconsistency,  can  be  regarded  in 

Scripture  as  "breath."  So  that,  to  use  an  anthropomor¬ 
phism,  we  have  the  "life -breath"  of  God  -  this  is 
the  continu<f)um  linking  the  eternal  with  the  temporal, 
tod  in  this  can  be  seen  a  greater  meaning  behind 
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Jesus*  declaration  that  he  came  that  men  might  have 
a  more  abundant  life. 

The  picture  in  the  New  Testament  is  indelible 
of  the  distinction  between  the  eternal  world  and  the 
temporal,  and  the  key  term  is  **  age  -las  ting :  **  this  is 
the  object  of  man*s  longing,  as  he  is  obsessed  with 
the  ’’age-limit"  of  his  generation.  But  this  frustration 
is  removed  by  Christ  who  has  ’’reconciled  all  things  to 
himself.”  (Colossians,  i:  20) 
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From  .Neutrality  to  Hostility, 

Chapter  3 

For  so  far,  the  world  has  been  seen  as  an 
event  in  time:  at  God's  Will,  it  came  into  being; 
and  for  the  same  reason  and  with  the  same 
definiteness  it  will  one  day  cease  to  be*  The 
dependence  which  this  assertion  might  indicate 
does  not  follow:  the  hew  Testament  does  assert 
that  the  temporal  is  essentially  an  aspect  of  the 
Eternal;  but  the  exception  to  this  must  be  studied 
as  the  idea  is  followed  through,  that  the  world  is 
an  <amoral  sphere  in  which  men  live* 

An  illustration  of  this  is  found  in 
Matthew,  chapter  xiii*  Jesus  had  told  the  story, 
usually  called  the  Parable  of  the  Tares.  A  farmer 
had  sown  his  crop,  but  in  his  absence,  a  rival  had 
sown  weeds  on  the  same  property*  The  situation  is 
graphic,  but  the  interpretation  is  overpowering  in 
the  immensity  of  the  implications.  The  hitherto 
unobstrusive  persistence  of  the  idea  of  predestin¬ 
ation  thrusts  itself  into  full  view  -  "the  good  seed 
are  the  children  of  the  Kingdom;  but  the  tares  are 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one."  (Matthew,  xiii:38*) 
However,  the  point  of  immediate  concern  is  the 
opening  phrase  of  this  verse:  "the  field  is  the  world*" 
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By  implication,  the  world  plays  no  part  in  man*s 
destiny:  it  is  just  the  allotment  into  which  potential 
character  is  transplanted,  to  develop^  to  maturity 
either  in  good  or  in  evil.  On  the  other  hand  though, 
if  the  analogy  were  pressed,  the  type  of  soil  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  growth  of  a  plant. 
However,  this  is  not  the  method  by  which  the  truth 
in  a  parable  should  be  distilled:  rather,  one  should 
pay  scant  attention  to  detail,  while  extracting  the 
full  truth  of  the  point  for  which  the  story  was 
created.  The  main  point  here  is  the  climactic 
separation  of  grain  and  weeds,  of  the  chosen  and  the 
rejected.  This  is  contrary  to  many  interpretations 
of  this  parable,  interpretations  which  group  the 
stories  of  Matthew,  xiii  as  being  complementary. 

Rather,  it  would  seem  that  the  Parable  of  the  Sower 
going  forth  to  sow  was  expressive  of  the  liberality 
with  which  the  Word  must  be  proclaimed 5  its  only 
association  with  the  Parable  of  the  Tares  was  in  the 
common  factors  of  seed  and  soil.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  the  multiplying  phenomenon  in  Kingdom  statistics 
in  this  second  parable:  the  emphasis  is  all  on  the 
selection  on  a  Final  Day:  the  essence  of  those  in¬ 
volved  is  the  criterion,  and  other  features  are  not 
weighed.  And  one  of  the  “other  features"  is  a  dis¬ 
passionate,  factual  observation:  "the  field  is  the 
world. " 
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John  also  conveys  this  idea  of  the  world 
as  being  nothing  more  than  the  setting  into  which 
the  generations  come,  and  from  which  they  go  to 
Judgement:  it  is  an  impartial  training-ground, 
available  equally  for  use  or  misuse.  John's  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  was  by  way  of  a  description  of  a 
blind  man's  cure  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  (John,  ix. ) 
The  newly  cured  man  ran  the  gauntlet  of  general 
suspicion  and  Pharisaic  hostility;  and  finally, 
when  he  was  excommunicated  from  the  Synagogue, 

Jesus  searched  until  he  found  him,  to  give  him  re¬ 
assurance.  The  man  responded  in  faith,  and  Jesus 
confided  an  explanation  of  his  ministry  in  relevant 
terms:  "For  Judgement  am  I  come  into  this  world, 
that  they  which  see  not  might  see;  and  that  they 
which  see  might  be  made  blind.”  (John,  ix:  39.) 

This  again  is  an  exegetical  booby-trap,  but  it  is  a 
further  affirmation  that  the  world  is  only  the 
vestibule  of  the  Divine  courthouse. 

The  moral  neutrality  of  the  world  is  not 
limited  only  to  the  province  of  Judgement,  though 
this  is  the  most  relevant.  The  non-participation 
of  the  world  in  man's  moral  estate  is  illustrated  in 
such  verses  as  I  Timothy,  vis 7*  "We  brought  nothing 
into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  can  earry 
nothing  out."  Also,  when  John  was  describing  the 
tension  of  our  Lord's  last  days  and  the  consequent 
developing  intimacy  with  the  disciples,  he  said, 
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"Before  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  when  Jesus  knew 
that  his  hour  was  come,  and  that  he  should  depart  out 
of  this  world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own 
which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved  them  unto  the  end." 
(John,  xiii:  !•) 


The  fact  that  the  world  is  not  responsible 
for  sin  or  righteousness  is  set  out  by  Paul  in 
Romans,  v:  12,13.  "as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  For  until  the  Law, 
sin  was  in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed  when  there 
is  no  Law."  And  again,  in  I  Corinthians,  he  denies 
any  identity  of  the  world  or  its  content  with  any 
moral  or  ethical  condition:  "As  concerning  the  eating 
of  those  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice  unto  idols, 
we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  is  none  other  God  but  One."  (I  Corinthians, 
viii:  h.) 

From  what  has  been  said  for  so  far,  it  is 
clear  that  this  one  strand  is  drawn  through  the  New 
Testament,  holding  up  a  proclamation  that  the  world 
is  Amoral.  But  this  is  not  the  only  conviction  pro¬ 
claimed;  and  a  good  reference  for  the  transition  to 
a  conflicting  assessment  would  be  John,  I:  9?10. 

"That  was  the  True  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.  He  was  in  the  world, 
and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him 
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not."  In  this,  the  same  word  "world"  is  used  in  two 
different  senses:  and  the  differences  are  not  even 
allied.  The  first  two  occurences  refer  to  the  habit¬ 
ation  into  which  men  come,  and  into  which  Jesus  came- 
it  was  simply  the  locale  in  which  they  would  live, 
and  their  lives  would  interact  -  this  was  the  world 
that  was  made  by  Him.  But  then,  "the  world  knew  Him 
not;"  it  is  not  as  if  creation  rejected  its  Maker, 
but  rather,  men  have  done  this,  to  whom  creation  was 
given  as  a  responsilility  of  stewardship.  In  fact, 
in  the  Old  Testament,  this  point  is  brought  out  - 
that  animate  and  inanimate  creation  are  in  harmony 
with  the  Divine,  while  man  in  puny  pride  rises  up  in 
rebellion.  (Isaiah.  i:3  would  be  an  example  of  this.) 
And  so  it  is  that  in  the  New  Testament,  alongside 
the  idea  of  the  world  as  an  Amoral  sphere  is  the 
other  concept  of  the  world  as  society,  and  a  society 
which  is  in  rebellion  against  God. 

The  world  as  society  towards  which  God*s 
concern  is  in  Redemption  will  be  a  topic  dealt  with 
later:  but  distinct  from  this  are  a  few  verses  which 
speak  of  the  world  as  society  in  an  uncommitted  re¬ 
lationship  to  God:  just  as  the  physical  world  was 
Amoral,  so  its  tenants  are  here  Areligious  -  similar 
to  a  radio  receiver  switched  on  and  tuned-in, 
awaiting  the  start  of  broadcasting.  In  Coiossians, 
Paul  speaks  of  "The  hope. .. .which  is  come  unto  you, 
as  it  is  in  all  the  world;  and  bringeth  forth  fruit, 
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as  it  doth  also  in  you,  since  the  day  ye  heard  of  it, 
and  knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth.1'  (Colossians,  i :6. ) 
It  is  inferred  that  since  Paul  was  talking  of  the 
Christian  Hope  coming  to  the  people  of  Colossae,  he 
is  holding  this  in  reference  to  the  Gospel  coming  to 
the  people  of  the  world,  rather  than  an  expanse  of 
territory.  An  obvious  objection  would  be  that  the 
Gospel  had  not  yet  been  preached  with  full  world 
coverage:  however,  Paul  might  be  excused  here  for 
the  exaggeration  of  a  man  at  the  hub  of  an  activity. 

E.  F.  Scott  describes  how  Paul  had  been  working  at 
Ephesus,  and  had  at  the  same  time  trained  and  des- 

(1) 

patched  aides  to  preach  in  the  surrounding  country. 

The  overtone  of  this  therefore  is  that  the  world  is 
the  human  race  engaged  in  the  mechanics  of  existence, 
and  to  whom  the  Gospel  comes  as  a  new  dimension  for 
life. 

In  the  same  way,  Paul  speaks  of  Christian 
witness  as  a  calibre  of  life  which  in  itself  testifies 
to  the  world  -  the  as  yet  unbelieving  masses  of 
society.  To  the  Corinthians,  he  speaks  of  himself 
and  his  testimony  to  the  two  segments  of  which 
society  is  made  up:  the  unbelieving  population,  and 
the  Christian  group  within  it:  "Our  rejoicing  is  this, 


(l)  Scott,  E.F. 5  The  Literature  of  the  New  Testament; 
Columbia  University  Press;  New  York;  194-3;  p*  173* 
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the  testimony  of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity 
and  $odly  sincerity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  we  have  had  our  conversation  in 
the  world,  and  more  abundantly  to  you-ward." 

(II  Corinthians,  i:  12.)  Again,  this  is  the  world 
as  people:  non-Christian  and  Christian. 

Apart  from  the  passages  just  cited,  the 
neutrality  of  the  world  as  society  has  little 
support.  In  fact,  one  could  say  that  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  minimal 
toleration  of  neutrality  and  peaceful  co-existence 
on  any  issue.  So  the  emphasis  is  on  the  world  in 
its  dire  need  of  redemption,  or  in  its  state  of 
militant  opposition  to  God.  However,  there  is  a 
trace  of  an  ascending  scale:  the  above  representation 

im  a 

of  society  ss  a  tantamount  to  insensibility  to  the 
Divine  cannot  be  denied:  but  this  is  a  minor  emphasis; 
and  from  this,  there  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  refrain 
increasing  to  a  crescendo  of  hostility. 

The  movement  towards  antagonism  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  Epistle  of  James  where  there  is  an 
adverse  comparison  of  unbeliever  with  believer:  "My 
beloved  brethren,  hath  not  God  chosen  the  poor  of 
this  world  rich  in  faith,  and  heirs  of  the  Kingdom 
which  He  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  Him?" 

(James,  ii:  5*)  Admittedly,  the  contrast  is  by 
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inference,  but  still  this  inference  is  sustained  in 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  epistle,  which  affirms  that 
genuine  faith  and  material  redundancy  are  incompatible. 
But  the  point  that  weighed  in  James'  mind  was  not  the 
possession  of  material  things  as  such,  but  the  Christian 
assessment  of  what  the  non-Christian  society  judged 
as  valuable.  "The  world"  was  the  consensus  of  un¬ 
believing  opinion.  This  inference  is  more  explicit 
in  an  earlier  statement  by  the  same  authors  "Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  is  this:  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  (James,  i:  27*) 

In  John's  Gospel,  the  antagonism  of  the 
world  is  spelled  out  in  just  so  many  letters:  Jesus' 
sceptical  brothers  told  him  to  to  Judea  and 
demonstrate  his  powers  there,  "for  there  is  no  man 
that  doeth  anything  in  secret  and  himself  seeketh  to 
be  known  openly.  If  thou  do  these  things,  shew  thy¬ 
self  to  the  world.  "(John,  vii:  4.)  ‘This  was  simply 
a  challenge  to  Jesus  to  make  a  declaration  in  public. 

But  Jesus'  reply  endowed  "world"  with  a  connotation 
more  complex  than  the  rank  and  file  of  the  populace: 

"My  time  is  not  yet  come:  but  your  time  is  always 
ready.  The  world  cannot  hate  you:  but  me  it  hateth, 
because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof  are 
evil."  (John,  vii:  7.)  This  is  a  public  in  ant¬ 
agonism;  and  the  antagonism  is  there  because  of  what 
the  world  Is,.  The  world  is  a  demand  for  man's 
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concern;  so  also  is  God;  and  therein  lies  the 
enmity*  “Jealousy11  is  a  word  associated  more 
generally  with  a  cheap  attitude;  and  yet  it  would 
seem  most  apt*  Man  stands  before  two  potential 
“Associates":  God,  and  the  world.  Each  wants  man's 
total  allegiance;  so  if  he  declares  for  God,  he  is 
hated  by  “the  World";  (John,  xv:  18,19.)  or  if  he 
throws  in  his  lot  with  the  World,  it  is  an  affront 
to  God.  “Know  ye  not  that  friendship  with  the 
world  is  enmity  with  God?"  (James,  iv:  b . ) 

Once  more,  it  would  seem  that  “the  World"  is  an 
assessment  of  existance  which  is  lacking  the  Divine 
criterion. 


“Friendship"  and  “enmity"  are  illustrations 
again  of  the  New  Testament  intolerance  of  the 
neutral;  and  again  also,  they  point  to  the  idea 
already  cited,  that  relationships  are  basic  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  the  previous  chapter,  reference  was 
made  to  a  “spiritual  continuum"  established  by  Christ  - 
a  mystical  kinship  between  God  and  man.  This  is 
what  is  called  “Communion";  and  it  is  what  determines 
the  attitude  of  both  the  world  and  of  God  to  the 
individual. 


Like  "fellovrship,  “  "communion"  is  a  deep 
word  in  the  New  Testament,  our  every  day  use  of  which 
is  multiplied  without  the  slightest  sensitivity. 
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And  yet  perhaps  here  is  the  one  excellence  which 
gives  meaning  to  the  word  "spiritual. "  "Spiritual 
continuum"  is  the  term  which  has  been  used,  but  is 
not  this  simply  "communion"?  This  is  surely  what 
the  Christian  life  is  -  "communion"  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  even  in  one  incident  in  the  Gospels.  The  un¬ 
known  disciples  on  the  Emaus  road  "communed  together" 
in  the  depth  of  sorrow  after  the  crucifixion;  and 
into  this  the  Risen  Saviour  came  to  share,  as  they 
continued  towards  their  destination.  (Luke,  xxiv:  15*) 
"Communed"  is  the  only  word  that  could  be  used,  and 
only  in  such  situations  would  it  be  fitting,  because 
it  expresses  the  interchange  of  personality  on  the 
level  of  the  most  vital.  Thus,  to  be  a  Christian  is 
to  have  the  Divine  heart-beat  throb  with  one's  own; 
and"fellowship"  is  this  experience  shared  with  an¬ 
other  similarly  invigorated.  In  fact,  this  coincides 
with  the  Christian  attitude  to  death  as-  well:  the 
Eternal  life  granted  by  God  during  earthly  days 
finds  the  limits  of  the  physical  removed  at  deaths 
what  is  this  but  a  partial  communion  graduating  to 
its  fullest  expression  -  "to  know  even  as  we  are 
known?"  And  in  this  sense,  our  phrase  "the  communion 
of  saints"  and  the  idea  of  the  Universal  Church  takes 
on  a  significance  never  personally  noticed  before. 

However,  it  is  in  this  communion  that  the 
Divine  criterion  consists  for  assessing  existence  - 
it  is  by  this  that  our  evaluation  should  be  set,  and 
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not  by  the  standard  of  "the  World" •  Indeed,  Paul  goes 

further,  to  say  that  the  world  will  be  judged  by 

those  to  whom  this  communion  is  a  reality.  (I  Corinthians, 

vi:  2.)  And  at  the  same  time,  he  remonstrates  with 

the  Colossians  for  inter-weaving  their  freedom  in 

Christ  with  a  bondage  to  the  non-spiritual  scale  of 

values.  (Colossians,  ii:  8,  20.)  It  is  ironical  that 

the  "non-spiritual  scale  of  values"  against  which  the 

Christians  are  warned  is  a  religious  one.  "The 

traditions  of  men"  and  "the  rudiments  of  the  world" 

are  nothing  less  than  the  aggregate  of  considered 

judgements  of  religious  men.  Dr.  Mould  explains  a 

similarly  subtle  point  in  his  exposition  of  Jesus’ 

‘  (1) 

interview  with  the  Rich  Young  Man*  (Mark,  x:  17-31*) 

The  young  man  retired  before  Jesus*  suggestion  that 
he  give  up  his  wealth  to  become  a  disciple:  the 
point  •  Dr.  Mould  brings  out  is  that  it  was  not  the 
man’s  attachment  to  his  possessions  which  necessarily 
held  him  back,  but  rat  her  t  he  significance  inherent 
in  wealth  and  poverty.  By  and  large,  people  designated 
prosperity  as  a  token  of  righteousness,  and  by  the 
same  token,  poverty  was  sjnnbolic  of  moral  and 
religious  vagrancy.  This  man  was  faced  therefore 
with  the  decision  to  relinquish  what  was  symbolic  of 

(1)  Mould,  E.W.K.;  The  World-View  of  Jesus; 

Harper  Brothers;  New  York;  19lbl;’  P.  10^ • 
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the  kind  of  life  he  had  been  trying  to  attain.  This 
again  shows  that  the  claim  is  in  the  form  of  a 
relationship:  will  one!s  kinship  be  with  a  system  of 
externals  or  will  it  be  complete  devotion  to  God, 
regardless  of  outward  evidences? 

As  life  is  relationships  for  every  genera¬ 
tion,  the  challenge  to  choose  sides  comes  to  the 
twentieth  century  as  well.  And  as  with  men  of  former 
times,  there  are  three  categories  into  which  we 
place  ourselves:  as  participants  in  the  spiritual; 
as  religious  conformists;  or  as  the  opposed.  But 
these  are  really  only  txtfo  divisions,  because  Jesus 
said  that  those  who  were  not  with  him  were  against 
him.  (Matthew,  xii:  30.)  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  the  indictment  against  the  established  Church 
that  it  advocates  religious  conformity,  and  indeed 
that  it  is  the  one  catastrophic  intervention  in  the 
progress  of  folk  from  “opposition*1  to  “reconciliation*1. 
In  other  words,  the  established  Church  is  the  twentieth 
century  continuity  of  Pharisaism;  and  the  clergy  are 
the  descendants  of  the  professional  priesthood  which 
caused  Israel  to  err.  The  basis  for  this  assertion 
is  that  the  Church  has  very  little  hatred  directed 
against  it-  it  is  not  distinctive  from  a  world  which 
is  avowedly  indifferent  to  values  significant  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ:  therefore  the  Church  must  not  be 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  Christ. 
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There  is  no  disputing  that  in  many  ways  the 
Church  is  not  delivering  the  impact  it  ought;  nor  can 
the  clergy  en  masse  be  defended  as  a  Holy  Priesthood. 
But  such  a  blanket-indictment  is  equally  unrealistic: 
there  are  within  the  visible  Church  ministers  and 
members  of  prophetic  and  patriarchal  stature:  what 
they  are  and  do  cannot  be  nullified.  However,  the 
call  to  the  Church  is  earnestly  obvious  that  the 
life  situation  should  be  set  out  in  the  clearest  way 
possible:  that  the  Christian  Gospel  calls  men  to  a 
new  affection  to  be  received  and  expressed;  and  the 
only  other  alternative  to  that  is  disaffection  and 
arrogance  towards  God  and  all  that  He  has  done:  men 
are  not  aware  of  the  immensity  of  the  contrast,  or 
the  implications  of  their  attitude. 

The  world  as  antagonism  against  God  is  an 
undeniable  New  Testament  feature:  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  as  the  "friendship-enmity  dilemma"  is  made  clear, 
the  conviction  is  set  out  with  equal  vividness  that 
"He  giveth  more  Grace:  draw  nigh  unto  God,  and  He 
will  draw  nigh  unto  you."  (James,  iv:  6,8.) 
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The  World  as  Men  in  Darkness. 

Chapter  4 

The  hostility  of  the  world  is  depicted  in 
various  forms;  and  since  the  Old  Testament  represent¬ 
ation  of  God  is  so  often  that  of  "Light”,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  world  in  its  hostility  is  thought 
of  as  Darkness.  And  here,  as  in  the  last  chapter,  "the 
World"  is  man,  rather  than  the  created  universe. 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  always  between 
man  and  darkness  -  man  himself  is  not  darkness,  but 
rather  lives  in  this  state  of  estrangement  from  God; 
and  the  darkness  assumes  its  sinister  ascendancy  in  the 
presence  of  potential  salvation. 

One  occurence  of  in  the  New  Test- 

O  wf 

ament  is  very  muchAof  tone  with  its  usage  elsewhere. 

In  Mat  they/,  x;2  7*  it  is  used  symbolically  of  intimacy; 
Jesus  said  to  the  disciples,  "What  I  tell  you  in  dark¬ 
ness,  speak  ye  in  the  light;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
preach  ye  upon  the  housetops."  In  a  slightly  different 
form,  but  in  the  same  context,  the  same  usage  appears 
also  in  Luke,xii;3-  This  is  most  peculiar,  since  the 
word  is  elsewhere  a  synonym  for  evil;  that  is  means 
"privacy"  is  evident  from  the  context,  but  the  word  it¬ 
self  has  such  an  association  that  one  tends  to  think 
only  of  cheap  deception.  However,  the  context  brings 
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out  the  meaning,  and  points  again  to  Jesus*  unconven¬ 
tional  use  of  popular  terms. 

Elsewhere,  ’’darkness1*  is  the  pervading  in¬ 
fluence  under  which  men  live,  and  it  is  at  an  extremity 
from  God.  Jesus  said  that  those  who  committed  their 
lives  to  him  would  not  ’’walk  in  darkness,”  but  have  ’’the 
light  of  life.”  (John,  viii:12.)  The  picture  is  lucid, 
as  men  are  portrayed  as  stumbling  around,  not  perceiving 
any  goals  in  life,  nor  able  to  pursue  coherent  movement 
towards  them;  Jesus  is  the  Light,  both  to  give  men 
direction,  and  to  illuminate  their  progress.  In  fact, 
this  was  the  idea  Jesus  was  reinforcing  in  John ,xii :35s 
”Yet  a  little  while  is  the  light  with  you.  Walk  while 
ye  have  the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you:  for  he 
that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth.” 

In  isolation,  this  statement  could  be  taken  as  a  mortal 
blow  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit:  but  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  folk  to  whom  Jesus  addressed  this 
remark  were  not  his  disciples:  it  could  be  regarded  as 
one  way  of  affirming  that  it  would  be  more  difficult  in 
many  ways  for  those  to  believe  who  had  not  seen  him  live 
and  work  in  their  own  daily  surroundings. (John  xx:29«) 

To  the  New  Testament  writers,  there  was 
something  akin  to  violence  in  the  Incarnation  -  not  that 
they  thought  of  it  in  any  way  as  capricious  or  destructive 
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but  to  them  it  was  so  radically  different  from  what  had 
ever  been  before,  or  could  be  expected  now.  Undoubtedly, 
they  were  aware  that  God  had  spoken  before  in  the  voice 
of  men  and  circumstance,  but  "in  these  last  days"  there 
was  an  immensity  of  revelation  the  like  of  which  men 
could  ignore  only  at  their  peril.  (Hebrews,  i:l.)  It 
is  in  this  ultimate  of  contrasts  that  the  Incarnation  is 
viewed  as  Light  coming  into  Darkness:  "I  am  come  a  Light 
into  the  world,  that  whosoever  believe th  on  me  should 
not  abide  in  darkness."  (John,  xii :*+6 ,V7. )  There  was 
nothing  ordinary  about  Jesus:  his  name  was  "Transfor¬ 
mation."  This  is  again  a  token  of  the  New  Testament fs 
character  as  a  book  of  antitheses:  "synthesis"  is  a 
modern  word,  and  it  certainly  has  no  place  among  the 
superlatives  of  first  century  Christianity.  Certainly, 
in  the  modern  world,  synthesis  is  essential  in  any  doct¬ 
rine  of  peace,  whether  the  tension  to  be  resolved  is 
social  or  political;  but  even  when  such  peace  has  been 
achieved,  the  two  wings  of  the  extreme  cannot  help  but 
take  up  the  attitude  of  frustrated  mediocrity.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  present  East-West  friction  in  international 
politics,  limitless  effort  is  being  expended  to  work  out 
a  common  denominator  of  world  governance:  but  self- 
righteous  Western  convistion  is  not  thereby  any  less 
adamant,  nor  Eastern,  though  a  compromise  may  be  reached. 
This  same  principle  has  been  permitted  to  trespass  into 
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our  religious  life,  and  the  disaster  is  that  a  compromise 
has  been  found;  and  it  has  been  found  at  the  expense  of 
the  subservience  of  Christian  principle.  There  is  no 
longer  any  tendency  to  look  upon  the  world-minus-God  as 
"Darkness;"  nor  is  there  any  forthright  conviction  that 
man-plus- Christ  is  "Light."  The  New  Testament  would  have 
none  of  this  situation. 

The  reason  behind  present  day  difference  from 
early  Christian  times  is  simply  that  now  there  is  a 
different  attitude  to  Christ.  Admittedly,  commitment  to 
Him  is  being  reasserted  to  a  proper  place  of  importance: 
but  it  is  commitment  to  a  different  Christ.  It  is  as  if 
a  new  acquaintance  were  being  made  with  a  former  "friend 
of  the  family."  With  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  family 
would  change,  and  also  the  friend;  each  would  grow  sep¬ 
arately,  so  that  really  a  new  friendship  would  have  to 
be  cultivated:  the  re-establishment  of  the  former  in¬ 
timacy  would  have  to  begin  from  a  new  basis.  However, 
in  transposing  this  to  the  world  of  faith,  we  feel  that 
the  "family"  has  changed,  and  therefore  the  "Friend"  must 
have  also.  But  all  the  time,  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Friendship  must  begin  on  the  same  hasis,  because  we  are 
not  different  from  our  fathers:  differences  in  transport¬ 
ation  and  clothing,  even  differences  of  world  concepts 
do  not  change  man  in  what  he  IS  basically.  So  that  we 
are  the  same,  and  Christ  is  the  same.  But  because  we 
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unconsciously  assume  a  difference  in  ourselves,  we  feel 
compelled  to  impute  a  difference  to  Him  also.  I  can  see 
no  other  reason  than  this  behind  the  tendency  of  theology 
to  dissolve  the  concept  of  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus:  because 
it  was  on  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  that  the  ‘’Friendship*’ 
has  formerly  been  established. 

To  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  nothing 
like  Jesus  had  ever  happened  before,  and  they  used  every 
conceivable  means  to  convey  this  uniqueness:  they  pres- 
ervedthe  pearls  of  his  teaching,  the  richness  of  his 
spirit,  and  the  affluence  of  his  activities.  There  was 
no  relativity  in  their  minds  as  they  assessed  him:  rather, 
the  reverse  was  the  case,  as  they  wrent  on  later  to 
estimate  all  of  life  relative  only  to  him.  Our  gener¬ 
ation  is  an  absolute  in  contrast  to  this.  A  contemporary 
estimate  of  Jesus  is  -  “a  plain  man  who  was  a  thinker.” 

Dr.  E.  W.  K.  Mould  elaborates  on  this  in  “The  World-View 

(1) 

of  Jesus.”  His  thesis  is  that  Jesus  was  simply  a  Man 
of  Wisdom:  The  teachers  of  Wisdom  were  a  continuity  of 
prophetic  religion;  and  Jesus  was  one  of  these,  differing 
in  doctrine  only  slightly.  Dr.  Mould  points  out  just  how 
much  a  man  of  his  day  Jesus  was,  entertaining  the  same 
view  of  the  universe  as  the  Wisdom  schools,  the  same  es¬ 
timate  of  man,  the  same  expectation  of  the  future,  and 

(1)  Mould,  E.W.K.;  The  World-View  of  Jesus;  Harper  &  Brothers; 

New  York  and  London;  19^+i* 
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the  same  doctrine  of  the  "Remnant.  He  grants  a  difference 
in  Jesus*  doctrine  of  providence  and  purpose,  as  it  issued 
frogi  his  interpretation  of  the  Kingdom:  in  the  Kingdom, 
the  highest  moral  and  religious  ideals  are  realized.  God*s 
purpose  in  the  world  is  different,  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus: 
it  is  one  of  Salvation,  rather  than  of  Judgement.  Jesus 
also  varied  from  his  contemporaries  in  his  understanding 
of  evil:  evil  was  not  associated  with  poverty  or  illness; 
indeed,  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus  is  in  his  character  as 
a  shepherd  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  Mould  documents  his  position  with  great 
thoroughness,  and  his  thesis  cannot  be  denied;  but  judge¬ 
ment  cannot  rest  there.  To  dismiss  the  uniqueness  of 
Jesus  solely  on  these  grounds  would  be  the  same  as  passing 
a  verdict  on  the  strength  of  circumstantial  evidence 
without  calling  actual  witnesses  also  who  alone  could 
interpret  the  testimony.  And  so,  while  acknowledging  the 
format  of  the  teaching,  we  must  also  consider  the  teacher; 
and  this  we  can  do  only  as  we  read  the  New  Testament.  In 
the  New  Testament  therefore  we  see  teaching  we  can  admire, 
and  a  Teacher  who  created  such  an  impression  that  men 
called  him  God,  and  Son  of  God.  (John,  xx:  28;  Matthew, 
xvi:  16.)  The  Evangelists  must  have  been  aware  that 
Jesus*  teaching  was  not  entirely  original,  and  yet  they 
affirmed  his  uniqueness;  in  our  time  we,  like  they,  ob¬ 
serve  a  pre-disposition  of  thought,  but  we  feel  that  be- 
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cause  his  teaching  was  not  original,  uniqueness  cannot 
be  claimed.  This  is  a  short-circuit  in  thinking,  be¬ 
cause  the  Evangelists  made  no  claim  for  a  unique  doct¬ 
rine:  it  was  a  claim  for  the  Person.  This  is  just  a 
further  token  of  the  fact  that  to  renew  the  acquaintance 
with  "the  Friend  of  the  Family,”  we  must  start  on  the 
same  basis  as  our  predecessors. 

More  than  an  ordinary  teacher  then,  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  the  incarnation  of  a  testimony  and  of 
judgement.  He  was  a  testimony  to  two  worlds 5  to  Light, 
and  to  Darkness;  and  to  the  latter,  he  was  the  indict¬ 
ment.  Men  lived  in  it,  the  unconscious  captives  of  its 
being;  and  he  came  as  the  deliverer.  (,I  am  come  as  the 
Light  of  the  world:  he  that  followeth  me  shall  not  walk 
in  darkness,  but  shall  have  the  light  of  life.”  (John, 
viii:  12.)  Using  this  figure,  it  is  simple  to  go  on  to 
see  the  validity  of  the  comparatively  modern  idea  that 
the  Church  is  the  extension  of  the  Incarnation.  "Ye 
are  the  light  of  the  world.  Let  your  light  shine  be¬ 
fore  men,  that  they  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  (Matthew,  v:  14,16.) 

But  deliverance  did  depend  on  "coming  to  the  Light”;  a 
response  was  mandatory:  one  must  either  be  illuminated, 
or  else  repudiate  the  character  of  the  Light. 


There  is  the  insinuation  that  men  were  unaware 
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of  the  darkness  in  which  they  lived:  knoxving  no  other 
atmosphere,  darkness  was  not  extraordinary.  Then,  there 
were  also  those  already  referred  to  who  turned  from  the 
possibility  of  light  back  to  darkness:  they  wished  for 

tha.t 

nothing  better  thanA which  they  had.  However,  there  is 
yet  a  third  attitude  in  the  New  Testament  -  an  attitude 
of  expectation.  Politically  of  course,  the  restive 
people  of  Palestine  did  not  know  what  to  expect;  but  at 
a  deeper  level  there  were  finer  hopes.  Simeon  and  Anna 
characterized  this  hope  (Luke ,ii:  3^536. );  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  an  arrogant  militarism  here,  but  rather, 
in  the  quietness  of  the  Temple,  the  anticipation  of 
their  faith  was  granted  a  richer  significance.  And  that 
they  were  not  alone  in  this  attitude  is  evidenced  in  such 
incidents  later  as  Jesus  feeding  the  five  thousand:.  "This 
is  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world,11  was  the  conclusion  of  the  crowd.  (John  vi:l4). 

The  perception  and  expectation  of  the  people  may  have 
been  less  refined,  but  still  they  were  men  longing  for 
spiritual  light. 

In  John  ix,  there  is  an  acted  parable  which 
mixes  the  metaphor.  A  man  who  had  been  blind  from  child¬ 
hood  was  used  as  a  pretext  for  a  discussion  of  evil.  The 
popular  view  was  that  his  blindness  was  punishment  for 
either  his  own  sin  or  that  of  his  family.  Jesus  discount¬ 
ed  this,  explaining  to  the  contrary  that  his  blindness 
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was  "that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest  in  him." 
(John,ix:3. )  And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  the  general 
principles:  "As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  I  am  the  Light 
of  the  world."  (John,ix:  b) . 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  those  in  the 
world  of  darkness  who  refuse  to  respond  to  the  Light;  and 
this  response  is  not  simply  an  absence  of  an  attraction 
to  the  Light,  but  rather  an  urgency  in  the  other  direction. 
In  fact,  one  could  say  that  this  "Urgency"  is  the  Self. 

is  the  New  Testament  word,  with  its  inflection 
of  strong  craving:  it  is  used  in  both  a  good  sense,  and  a 
bad  -  of  the  earnestness  of  Jesus  to  eat  the  Passover  with 
his  disciples  (Luke ,xxii:15)  ;  and  of  the  lust  of  the 
Gentiles  in  their  sordid  pursuit  of  depraved  sensuality 
(Romans  i:  2b.)  The  latter  is  the  predominant  usage, 
and  the  picture  presented  is  that  as  this  desire  is  given 
greater  expression,  it  becomes  more  intense;  and  the  one 
involved  thrahes  into  darkness  increasingly  impenetrable. 
This  comes  about,  not  in  a  longing  for  darkness  as  such; 
the  darkness  increases  as  one  strives  more  vehemently 
along  the  road  of  selfishness.  In  the  interpretation  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  some  receive  the  Word  and  begin 
to  grow  up  in  a  promising  fashion,  but  throttles 

them,  and  drains  away  also  their  resources  for  growing. 

(Mark ,  iv:  19) • 


Jesus  himself  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
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stress.  It  would  seem  that  this  was  at  the  basis  of  the 
three  temptations  in  Matthew:  to  do  the  spectacular  thing 
in  feeding  the  hungry;  to  perform  the  sensational  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem;  and  to  become  a  prominent  world  ad¬ 
ministrator.  These  are  so  much  in  harmony  with  what  men 
strive  after  that  they  represent  the  s-ir.  which 

raged  also  within  him,  threatening  his  downfall.  How¬ 
ever,  it  never  ascended  to  mastery  over  him,  so  he  could 
speak  also  with  encouragement  to  his  followers.  It  was 
in  this  frame  of  thought  that  he  warned  against  the  dece¬ 
ption  of  satisfied  desire.  Using  the  most  ultimate  terms, 
he  asserted  that  even  if  one  achieved  the  whole  world  of 
the  desired  but  lost  his  soul,  he  had  lost  the  most  worth¬ 
while.  It  is  understandable  that  the  stresses  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  passion  would  enthrall  in  darkness;  does  this 
therefore  substantiate  the  possibility  that  soul  and 
desire  are  equated?  Was  this  formula  that  Jesus  used 
saying  in  effect, n If  all  that  the  soul  (desire)  desires 
comes  to  pass,  he  who  has  not  desired  me  has  now  lost  even 
the  capacity  to  desire.11?  The  setting  in  which  Matthew 
placed  this  affirmation  was  subsequent  to  Peter* s  con¬ 
fession  at  Caesarea  Philippi.  (Matthew,  xv:  26.)  (In  fact, 
all  three  synoptists  retain  the  same  sequence.)  After 
this  declaration  of  faith,  Jesus  warned  the  disciples  of 
his  approaching  death;  this  was  abhorrent  to  Peter  whose 
desire  was  for  the  political  success  of  Jesus;  he  there- 
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fore  remonstrated  with  Jesus  for  such  a  thought,  and  to 
this  Jesus  replied  with  his  statement  of  the  principle 
of  sacrifice.  This  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  oath 
to  himself  -  ’’whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it."  (Matthew,  xvi:  25)*  This  is  the  supreme 
profit  in  life,  and  against  it  he  set  the  only  other 
possibility  -  "What  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?"  (v  26.)  And  so 
it  is  that  the  criterion  for  the  value  of  life  is  Jesus 
alone:  to  desire  him  is  the  ultimate  in  achievement;  and 
to  desire  anything  other  than  him,  even  if  it  is  achieved 
is  to  be  disappointed  by  the  lack  of  any  satisfaction. 

The  early  chapters  of  Romans  set  out  a  lucid 
doctrine  of  sin,  (for  example,  i:  vi:  12;  vii:  758); 

this  was  the  prerequisite  for  an  elaboration  of  any 
statement  of  Justification.  And  basic  in  sin  is  desire. 
Immediately,  and  with  emphasis,  it  must  be  said  that  sin 
and  desire  are  not  equated:  this  is  a  feature  of  oriental 
religions  which  has  no  concurrence  in  the  New . Testament. 
Sin  and  desire  are  not  the  same;  but  for  Paul,  the  sed¬ 
uction  of  desire  by  irreverence  issued  in  the  blackest 
night  of  sin.  "As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in 
their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind." 
(Romans ,  i:  28.) 

"Desire"  and  "soul"  or  "self"  would  come  as 
synonymous  to  the  present-day  mind  without  too  much 
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inappropriateness.  We  cannot  think  of  a  self  without 
desires  where  there  is  no  desire  there  is  no  personality; 
personalities  differ  because  in  every  self,  the  aggregate 
of  desire  is  in  varied  groupings.  What  then  did  Jesus 
mean  when  he  spoke  of  a  man  losing  his  soul?  (Matthew , xvi : 26.) 
By  logic,  it  would  mean  that  he  lost  his  desire  -  what  made 
him  HIM.  He  would  simply  cease.  By  contrast  to  that,  he 
who  desired  Him  would  find  satisfaction  increasing  as  he 
progressed  until  finally  at  physical  death,  this  desiring 
of  Him  could  come  to  its  zenith  of  satisfaction.  John 
phrased  it  in  this  way:  “Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of 
God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we 
know  that  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him:  for 
we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.“  (I  John,  iii:  2.)  This  is 
similar  to  the  idea  of  communion  already  dealt  with,  but 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  almost  a  metaphysic  of 
communion:  we  desire  Him  with  the  same  passion  as  that 
which  would  consume  the  self  misdirected;  but  He  meets  us, 
and  in  that  meeting  a  communion  is  established  which  dev- 
elopes  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 

In  recapitulation  then,  man  is  essentially 
desire;  desire  can  be  expressed  in  two  directions:  away 
from  God,  which  is  tantamount  to  Darkness;  or  towards  God, 
in  Whom  redemption  equals  Light. 
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The  World  and  Judgement . 

Chapter  5 

•'God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was 
corrupt;  for  all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  God  said, . ’Behold,  I  will  destroy....”’ 

(Genesis ,  vi:  12,  13.)  This  is  a  sombre  note  of  judge¬ 
ment  pronounced  early  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures:  and  it 
is  one  which  was  sustained  through  the  quixotic  symphony 
of  Hebrew  history.  Judgement  was  violent,  but  always  fair. 

The  Hebrew  sense  of  God’s  relationship  to  them 
made  it  inevitable  that  Judgement  should  be  basic  in  their 
thinking.  A  Deity  far -re moved  would  leave  men  with  the 
conviction  that  in  their  own  hands  their  destiny 
could  be  modified:  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  make 
success;  and  the  absence  of  success  would  not  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  judgement  and  retribution: 
it  would  be  regarded  only  as  a  blunder  in  which  the  person 
involved  would  be  the  victim  of  his  own  miscalulation. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Hebrews:  while  an  objective 
review  of  their  history  would  show  fairly  clearly  that 
their  times  of  depression  were  simply  the  effect  of 
which  their  disobedience  was  the  cause,  yet  they  had  the 
sense  of  the  direct  action  of  God.  This  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  Canonical  Prophets.  Isaiah  propounded  a 
political  policy  based  on  a  religious  conviction;  and 
because  the  people  did  not  respond  in  a  way  commen¬ 
surate  with  their  religious  belief  their  political 
security  disintegrated.  To  subsequent  analysts,  it  was 
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the  normal  development  of  a  political  formula;  but  to 
Isaiah,  this  was  God’s  self -vindication;  it  was  Divine 
Judgement,  Hebrew  thinking  turned  upon  the  centre  point 
of  the  Covenant  concept;  and  in  so  far  as  that  was  so, 
the  idea  of  Judgement  was  fundamental. 

In  the  New  Testament,  while  grace  took  the 
place  of  law,  the  idea  of  Covenant  still  remained;  and 
with  such  a  background  preparation,  no  inconsistency 
was  felt  in  retaining  the  idea  of  Judgement  within  the 
framework  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

God’s  Grace  expressed  towards  the  world  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  final  chapter,  and  an  attempt  will 
then  be  made  to  show  that  Grace  and  Judgement  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  In  the  meantime  however. 
Judgement  must  be  considered;  and  it  raises  questions 
of  considerable  dimension.  Logically,  Judgement  would 
be  the  pronouncement  of  the  Divine  Assize  on  life 
which  violates  God’s  law  -  and  the  sentence  would  be 
imposed  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come.  Such 
was  the  Old  Testament  concept,  as  the  prophets  strove 
in  anguish  to  call  their  people  back  to  God.  In  the  New 
Testament  this  is  no  less  vivid,  as  John,  for  example 
phrases  the  conventional  concept;  ”He  that  belie veth  not 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abide th  on  him. 51  (John,  iii:  3&)  There  are  volumes  of 
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content  in  this  statement  -  the  New  Testament  in  the 
concept  of  ’’believing" ;  -  the  outcome  of  that  in  ’’Life”;  - 

and  the  "wrath  of  God."  But  the  point  to  be  emphasised  here 
is  the  implication  in  "abideth."  This  speaks  of  a 
Judgement  already  passed,  with  life  and  after-life  as 
the  fulfillment  of  the  sentence.  This  is  consistent  with 
the  old  idea  that  an  attitude  not  reconciled  to  God 
became  the  recipient  of  His  disfavour. 

Logic  breaks  down  however,  when  the  wider 
application  of  Judgement  in  the  New  Testament  is 
considered.  On  some  occasions,  reference  is  made  to  the 
faithful  being  judged  also;  at  other  times  they  them¬ 
selves  are  the  judges  of  the  world;  and  there  is  also 
repeated  the  emphasis  that  since  the  world  is  under 
Judgement,  the  faithful  should  withdraw  from  it. 

The  Epistle  of  Peter  represents  one  aspect 
of  Judgement,  as  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
Christians  must  come  under  scrutiny:  "The  time  is 
come  that  judgement  must  begin  at  the  House  of  God; 
and  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  the  end  be  of 
them  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  God?"  (lPeter,  iv:  17*) 

The  idea  here  is  one  almost  of  a  curve  graph  drawn  on  the 
two  factors  of  the  number  of  the  saved,  and  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  position:  on  this  graph,  there  are  few 
high  up  on  the  consolidation  scale,  and  it  curves  off 
abruptly  to  the  base  line  of  those  "only  just  saved." 
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The  impression  of  merit  and  achievement  is  very  strong. 
And  if  this  graph  of  Church  life  is  dismal,  then  the 
survey  of  the  world  outside  must  surely  show  despair. 

Peter  was  of  course  writing  to  a  church  in  persecution, 
and  this  must  be  interpreted  in  that  light,  upholding  at 
the  same  time  a  warning  and  an  encouragement. 

Paul  also  speaks  of  the  Judgement  of  Believers, 
though  in  his  mind  it  would  seem  that  the  object  was 
that  of  purification  -  the  idea  of  being  tested  by  a 
higher  standard,  so  that  one*s  life  will  be  undoubtedly 
above  the  level  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  non- 
Christian  world.  And  again  Paul  was  speaking  to  a 
particular  situation,  since  the  Church  at  Corinth  was 
guilty  of  moral  laxity.  "When  we  are  judged,  we  are  chast¬ 
ened  of  the  Lord,  that  we  should  not  be  condemned  with 
the  world.”  (1  Corinthians,  xi:  32*)  Because  of  the 
situation  at  Corinth,  the  problem  of  Christain  ethics 
was  brought  out  in  the  full  colours  of  an  urgent 
demand.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  difficulty  arose.  The 
Gospel  of  full  forgiveness  needed  only  an  unwise,  or 
even  an  unconscious  emphasis  to  become  a  preparatory 
step  to  antinomianism.  If  forgiveness  is  free,  then  one 
can  sin  with  impunity;  and  if  the  ”flesh”  is  worthless, 
there  is  no  reason  to  limit  lust.  It  was  to  this 
pand^emonium  that  Paul  addressed  his  ethical  system, 
based  on  the  principle  of  consideration  for  others*  wel¬ 
fare.  (1  Corinthians,  viii:  13.)  And  his  demand  that 
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Christian  beharjpur  should  be  distinct  from  non  - 
Christian  was  so  strongly  phrased  (11  Corinthians,  vi:  1*+. ) 
that  some  interpreted  his  guidance  as  a  call  to  with¬ 
draw].  from  the  world.  Paul  had  to  rectify  this 
(1  Corinthians,  v:  10.),  but  he  still  maintained  his 
demand  that  the  Christian  should  be  distinct. 

It  would  seem  that  the  danger  of  antinomianism 
is  alone  greater  than  the  tendency  to  establish  a  new 
legalism  in  the  form  of  Christian  ethics.  A  standard 
must  be  maintained  if  the  Chureh  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  outsiders,  but  this  obedience  must  be 
seen  in  its  perspective.  Before  Paul  made  his  demands  for 
an  ethical  standard,  he  affirmed  the  basis  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith  alone:  this  sequence  must  never  be  reversed. 
And  as  men  see  fit  to  pass  judgement  on  behaviour  both 
Christian  and  non-Christian,  so  it  is  a  simple 
transition  to  see  God  doing  so  in  both  areas  also. 

The  idea  of  the  small  Church  as  a  nucleus 
within  the  larger  population  was  not  a  foreign  concept 
to  the  mind  trained  in  Jewish  tradition.  This  was  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Remnant  in  which 
there  was  a  core  of  the  Faithful  within  the  wider  apostate 
nation.  This  was  the  prophetic  view-point.  Formerly,  and 
even  contemporanaeously  with  the  prophets,  the  general 
belief  was  that  the  nation  as  a  whole  would  be  regenerated 
as  God’s  chosen  and  this  act  of  '’reconditioning"  would 
come  on  "the  Day  of  the  Lord."  This  great  Day  would  see 
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the  dramatic  calling  together  of  Israel  to  a  triumphant 
ascendancy  over  all  other  peoples.  The  enemies  of 
Jehovah  would  be  exterminated,  and  His  Rule  would  become 
obvious  in  the  life  of  the  Israelites  as  they  would 
exercise  their  domination  over  the  world.  Such  was  the 
popular  view  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord;  but  the  prophets 
brought  a  doctrine  with  a  difference:  it  would  be  a  Day 
of  Judgement.  "Woe  unto  you  that  desire  the  Day  of  the 

Lord  1  To  what  end  is  it  for  you?  The  Day  of  the  Lord  is 

Darkness,  and  not  light.”  (Amos,  v:  18)  God  had  before 

been  regarded  as  Judge,  but  never  was  He  regarded  as  One 
Who  would  deal  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  outside  the  boundary  of  privilege. 

In  the  mind  of  the  prophets,  Judgement  was 
passed  on  the  ground  of  knowledge.  "My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  was  the  lament  of 

£,iT  kne>w/edjfe,  J  w  a.  U©  v  t  jeer  tA< S-e  '  £  K®s£  A 

Hosea;  "because  thou^of  c our se“ something  infinitely  more 
than  acquaintance  with  facts,  even  with  the  fact  of  the 
Covenant.  It  went  deeper  to  include  the  intimacy  of 
devotion,  a  life  of  integrity  and  obedience.  The 
people  had  possessed  this  knowledge  -  it  was  the 
fabric  of  their  tradition,  but  now  they  cast  it  off.  And 
their  condemnation  would  be  double  because  they  still 
claimed  the  rights  involved,  even  though  they  flouted 
the  responsibilities.  Said  Amos,  "You  only  have  I  known 
of  all  the  families  of  the  earth:  therefore  I  will 
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punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities . "  (Amos ,  iii:  2.)  And 
Amos  transcribed  the  situation  even  more  clearly  than  this 
by  citing  the  life  situation:  the  storm  clouds  of  God*s 
wrath  would  hover  and  break  over  the  heads  of  His  people 
because  they  denied  straightforward  humanitarian 
principles.  "For  three  transgressions  of  Israel,  and 
for  four,  I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  thereof; 
because  they  sold  the  righteous  for  silver,  and  the 
poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes."  ( Amos ,  ii:  6.)  Isaiah  also 
refers  to  this  knowledge  as  something  which  was  written 
into  their  very  nature,  but  yet  they  refused  it. 

^Isaiah,  i :  3 • ) 


The  pattern  is  thus  set  for  the  course 
followed  in  the  New  Testament:  "knowledge"  is  basic,  in 
so  far  as  Old  Testament  "knowledge"  meant  a  commitment 
unrelenting  and  entire;  and  this  commitment  came  to 
expression  in  a  high  ethical  standard.  On  these  two 
issues,  God's  Judgement  would  be  exercised  on  both  the 
unrepentant  and  the  redeemed. 

Judgement  in  the  New  Testament  is  an  idea  as 
persistent  as  in  the  Old;  but  in  the  New,  there  is  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  agency:  at  one  time,  the  Faithful  judge;  at 
another,  Jesus;  and  at  another,  the  Father.  And  even  with¬ 
in  each  individual  reference  there  is  some  confusion. 
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The  Faithful  are  judges  of  the  world  from  which  they 
have  escaped.  Paul  thus  conceived  it  as  he  wrote  to 
Corinth:  MDo  ye  not  know  that  the  saints  shall  judge 
the  world?"  (I  Corinthians „  vi:  2.)  This  was  Paul’s 
exasperated  reaction  to  the  news  that  members  of  the 
congregation  were  appealing  to  secular  courts  to 
settle  their  differences.  The  conflict  here  is  not 
irreconcilable  then,  that  on  some  occasions  the 
Believers  are  warned  that  as  Christians  they  will  stand 
at  the  bar  of  Judgement;  and  at  other  times  ,  they  will 
preside  in  Judgement.  In  the  first  instance,  they  will 
themselves  stand  before  God;  and  in  the  second,  they 
will  be  appointed  as  administrators  in  God's  Court  of 
Justice.  This  latter  is  not  foreign  to  the  Old 
Testament  atmosphere  in  which  Israel  ranked  as  Judge 
of  the  nations.  And  yet  the  extreme  enunciation 
outlined  by  Jesus  must  have  jarred  his  contemporaries 
like  as  epileptic  spasm:  to  his  disciples  he  said, 

"Verily  I  say  'unto  you,  that  ye  which  have  followed 
me,  in  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit 
in  the  throne  of  his  glory,  ye  also  shall  sit  upon  twelve 
thrones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  (Matthew, 
xix:  28.)  Jesus  thus  declared  that  Hebrew  priority 
was  now  completely  obliterated. 

It  has  been  observed  already  that  in  the  Old 
Testament,  God  was  often  represented  as  Judge.  This 
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function  is  in  the  New  Testament  generally  transposed  to 
Jesus;  in  some  instances  though,  the  Father  is  still 
the  Judge.  Paul  refers  in  an  aside  to  the  presupposition 
of  the  judgement  God  will  fulfill,  when  he  defends  his 
assertion  that  forgiveness  of  sin  shows  the  extent  of 
God!s  goodness.  It  was  countered  that  unrighteousness 
should  then  be  pursued  in  order  that  God*s  righteousness 
would  appear  more  lavish.  Paul  denies  this  with  the  query, 
"How  then  shall  God  judge  the  world?"  (Romans , iii:  6.) 

This  judgement  was  presupposed.  To  the  Corinthians,  his 
citation  is  another  attempt  to  bring  to  a  narrow  focus 
the  responsibility  of  the  congregation  -  "We  judge 
those  within  our  own  ranks,  but  those  outside,  God 
judges."  (1  Corinthians , v:  13*)  Stephen* s  reference  is 
merely  a  quotation  of  Scripture  in  part  of  his  address 
to  people  who  knew  the  Old  Testament.  (Acts „  vii:  7*) 

The  two  references  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  are 
also  within  the  thought  atmosphere  of  the  Old  Testament: 
Hebrews  x:  3°  is  a  direct  quotation  -  "Vengeance 
belongeth  unto  me,  I  will  recompense,  saith  the  Lord. 

And  again,  the  Lord  shall  judge  His  people."  Chapter 
xii:  23  also  has  early  Israel  in  ind  -  "We  have  come  to 
the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  firstborn,  which 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and 
to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect." 


As  already  intimated,  Jesus  is  often  regarded 
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in  the  New  Testament  as  Judge,  often  taking  the  place 
of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  For  example,  John  speaks 
of  the  handing  over  of  this  authority.  "The  Father  judgeth 
no  man,  but  hath  committed  all  judgement  unto  the  Son." 
(John,  v:  22.)  But  the  matter  is  not  simplified  by 
this  statement;  if  anything,  it  serves  only  to  make  it 
more  complex.  John  himself  shortly  sets  down  an  opposing 
thought  which  might  be  regarded  as  the  first  obstacle 
to  a  straightforward  concept.  (John,  xii:  47.) Jesus  said, 
"If  any  man  hear  my  words  and  believe  not,  I  judge  him 
not:  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the 
world."  A  lee -way  for  argument  might  be  created  by  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  primary  and  secondary  purpose.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  one  might  recall  that  there  is  a 
reminiscence  in  the  Old  Testament  of  God's  function 
as  Judge  involving  nothing  more  than  His  presiding  over 
the  Court  in  which  man  passes  sentence  on  himself.  This 
would  be  substantiated  by  Jesus'  further  statement  in 
explanation:  "He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  recieveth  not 
my  words  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the  word  that  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 
(John,  xii:  48.) 

The  Apostolic  preaching  recorded  in  Acts  is 
an  indication  of  Early  Church  doctrine,  and  just  as 
Judgement  is  presupposed,  Jesus  as  Judge  is  taken  for 
granted.  The  Resurrection  was  in  itself  a  Judgement:  the 
mass  of  the  people  had  only  to  consider  this  fact  to  see 
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that  they  had  been  misled  in  approving  the  Crucifixion, 
and  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  repent  of  the  crime  and 
now  make  the  pledge  of  allegiance  which  they  had  formerly 
witheld.  And  the  compelling  urgency  of  the  apostolic 
preachers  was  effective  to  the  multiplication  of  Church 
membership,  Peter  made  his  explanation  to  the  non- 
Jewish  group  in  the  house  of  the  Roman,  Cornelius: 

*'( Jesus)  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  p  ople,  and  to 
testify  that  it  is  he  which  is  ordained  of  God  to  be 
the  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.1’  (Acts,  x:  42.)  It 
may  be  from  this  passage  that  the  particular  words  are 
taken  for  the  Apostle* s  Creed,  describing  the  Return  of 
Christ  as  Judge.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  concept  very 
foreign  to  present  day  thinking.  The  emphasis  is  so 
much  maintained  that  Jesus  is  Savior, man* s  guilt  offering 
provided  by  God  for  man*s  sin;  men  have  only  to 
identify  themselves  with  this  Sacrifice,  and  clemency  is 
declared;  otherwise  they  must  go  down  under  God*s  wrath. 
Anselm* s  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  undoubtedly  gave 
substanee  to  the  reception  of  this  idea;  but  to  the 
twentieth  century  non-feudal  approach,  this  conception 
seems  ill-adjusted  to  New  Testament  thought.  There,  the 
trend  is  to  represent  Jesus  more  as  Judge,  rather  than 
Placator  of  the  Almighty* s  wrath;  and  in  so  far  as  His 
Lordship  absorbed  from  the  Old  Covenant  all  that 
** Jehovah*'  meant,  Judge  was  a  basic  attribute.  In 
addition,  events  could  be  cited  from  his  ministry  to  show 
that  even  in  his  days  in  Palestine  he  filled  the  role  of 
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Judge  -  his  pronouncement  of  Woe  upon  the  mass  of 
unrepentant  (Matthew,  xi:  21);  and  his  rejection  of 
individuals  for  duplicity  of  motive.  (Luke,  ix:  58) 

If  Jesus1  message  of  Salvation  was  the  word  of 
Grace  to  Believers,  his  predictions  concerning  non¬ 
believers  would  be  called  his  word  of  judgement.  And 
during  his  entire  ministry,  he  seemed  by  the  very  power 
of  his  personality,  to  challenge  folk  to  take  sides.  The 
crowds  followed,  but  some  deserted  when  they  began  to 
understand  (John,  vi:  66.);  by  parable,  the  world 
population  would  be  separated,  the  good  and  the  bad 
(eg.  Matthew, xiii:  30;  and  Luke,  xiii:  28.)  While  all 
the  Evangelists  include  this  element,  Matthew  seems  to 
emphasise  in  a  special  way  Jesus*  thrust  as  a  segregator. 
This  would  seem  to  be  inherent  in  Jesus*  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  according  to  Matthew. 

Matthew*  s  is  acknowledged  as  the  *'  Jewish 
Gospel**  s  his  basis  of  argument  is  Jewish,  as  he  appeals 
to  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  points  out  how  Jesus  fulfilled 
Israelite  expectations.  As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
the  idea  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord  loomed  large  in  the 
Hebrew  mind,  and  out  of  this,  the  prophets  moulded  the 
doctrine  of  the  Remnant.  This  would  seem  to  be  the 
seed-bed  for  Matthew* s  concepts:  Jesus  established  the 
Day  of  the  Lord;  and  this  establishment  consisted  in  his 
calling  forth  "the  Remnant’*  which  was  a  Kingdon  of 

those  faithful  to  God*s  Will.  Over  against  this,  the 
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rest  of  Jewry  was  a  blatant  c  unterfeit,  classed  with 
non-Israelites  who  would  never  hear  nor  respond.  In  this 
way,  and  in  so  far  as  his  call  formed  the  dividing  line 
which  ran  right  down  through  the  human  race,  Jesus  was 
the  Judge  of  the  world. 

While  Matthew* s  doctrine  was  orthodox  by  the 
prophets ,  there  was  the  added  dramatic  element  of  the 
apocalyptic.  In  his  early  ministry,  Jesus*  demands  were 
penetrating;  but  at  the  same  time,  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  the  Parous ia  would  take  place,  when  Jesus*  confr¬ 
ontation  of  men  would  be  eminently  acute;  then  as 
Judge,  he  would  be  as  one  dwelling  in  Light  unapproach¬ 
able.  This  was  how  Matthew  interpreted  Jesus*  own 
attitude  to  the  future:  ’’Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory.  And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with 
a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they  shall  gather  the 
elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven  to  the 
other.”  ( Matthew, xxiv:  30,31*)  And  Matthew  more  than 

any  other  writer  in  the  New  Testament,  excluding  the 

» 

author  of^Revelation,  reiterates  the  destiny  of  the 
damned. 


Judgement  then  is  a  presupposition  in  the  New 
Testament  as  in  the  Old,  but  it  is  not  rooted  so  deeply 
in  physical  estate  or  national  welfare.  Jesus  came  as 
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Savior;  and  by  that  very  Saviorhood  men  are  appointed 
either  to  Judgement  or  Salvation.  He  will  come  again 
as  Judge  to  finalize  men*s  estate,  and  then  submit  it  all 
to  the  Father* s  care:  "When  all  things  shall  be  subdued 
unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject 
unto  Him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may 
be  all  in  all."  (  1  Corinthians,  xv:  28.) 
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The  World  Redeemed. 

Chapter  6 

Judgement  should  never  be  considered  in 
isolation  from  Grace:  without  Grace,  Judgement 
suggests  something  imperious;  and  without  Judgement, 
Grace  is  in  danger  of  becoming  shallow  favouritism. 
However,  both  blend  together  t  o  issue  as  the  Mind 
behind  the  Covenant  of  Israel,  In  the  Hebrew 
nation,  there  was  no  quality  to  attract  the  Divine 
attention  or  to  win  favour:  it  was  smaller  indeed 
than  others,  and  shoddy  (Deuteronomy,  vii :7«),  and 
yet  God  established  a  Covenant  with  them:  this  was 
a  classic  example  of  mercy  placed  before  those  whose 
religious  sensitivity  was  still  undeveloped.  And  yet 
because  its  very  presentation  was  in  itself  the 
first  tremor  of  an  education,  that  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  became  a  Judgement;  and  the  Covenant  expressed 
a  demand  for  obedience. 

As  Amos  is  considered  the  prophet  of  Judge¬ 
ment  and  Doom,  Hosea  is  regarded  as  the  spokesman 
of  Grace  and  Hope.  And  the  life-story  of  Hosea  was 
the  best  exegesis  of  the  character  of  that  Grace  and 
Hope,  Hosea* s  home  life  disintegrated  some  years 
after  his  marriage;  and  according  to  Jewish  Law,  he 
would  have  been  merely  defending  his  honour  to  pursue 
his  wife  and  have  her  executed  for  desertion.  But 
he  would  have  none  of  this.  He  did  seek  her  out,  but 
it  was  to  restore  her  to  her  position  of  self- 
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respect,  and  to  att  empt  again  to  give  her  the 
happiness  that  she  had  felt  they  could  never  share. 
There  was  no  indict&nent :  just  another  effort  to 
create  love  by  loving,  and  to  give  richness  of  life 
which  could  never  be  acquired  through  any  other 
counterfeit  situation.  This  was  Grace  and  Hope. 

And  as  the  people  heard  Hosea  talk  of  God  and  their 
relationship  to  Him,  they  were  sensitive  to  a  new 
meaning. 


Deutero-Isaiah  has  the  most  advanced 
concept  of  the  Covenant.  To  him,  Israel  was  not 
called  to  live  in  conceit  or  to  smugly  wait  till  the 
other  nations  unsuspecting  would  be  confounded: 

Israel  was  chosen  as  an  instrument.  "I  the  Lord 
have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold 
thine  hand,  and  will  keep  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a 
Covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles; 
to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners 
from  the  prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out 
of  the  prison  house.”  (Isaiah,  xiii:  6,7*)  ‘This 
conviction  was  hammered  out  on  tne  anvil  of  suffering. 
For  centuries,  the  Hebrew  people  had  followed  the 
mirage  of  universal  domination:  their  faith  in  the 
favour  of  the  Almighty  never  wavered,  not  even  in 
times  when  the  sense  of  their  own  obligation  had 
faded  away  completely.  The  prophets  came  with  their 
word  of  warning,  but  even  so,  the  people  refused  to 
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respond;  t  he  Judgement  came.  But  it  was  after  the 
Judgement  t  hat  the  Hebrews  recalled  the  words  of 
their  prophets;  and  a  few  could  recall  that  beyond 
t  he  doom,  the  prophets  held  out  a  further  word  of  hope. 

Hope-beyond-doom  is  the  formula  which 
holds  together  the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  we  know  it. 

In  chapters  A,  to  xxxix,  Judgement  is  declared  with 
as  much  conviction  as  anywhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture;  but  more  than  elsewhere,  he  gives 
prominence  to  a  doctrine  of  the  Remnant.  The 
meaning  of  this  is  patent  in  the  name  -  that  Judge¬ 
ment  would  come  upon  the  nation,  resulting  in  the 
erasure  of  its  greater  dimensions,  but  yet  a  small 
core  would  be  spared;  and  from  this,  a  new  nation 
would  rise  up.  (e.g.  Isaiah,  x:  20,21;  xxxvii:31*) 

It  was  in  the  assurance  of  this  hope  that  total 
despair  did  not  take  hold  of  the  people  as  they  left 
Jerusalem  in  ruins,  herded  away  to  the  displaced 
person* s  camps  of  Babylon.  And  it  was  there  that  a 
sense  of  purpose  took  hold  of  those  who  still  lived 
in  the  faith  of  the  Divine  favour*  Out  of  the  enigma 
of  history  and  circumstance,  a  question  began  to  take 
shape:  Why  does  Israel  still  have  a  sense  of  identity, 
despite  t  he  fact  that  strong  currents  have  brought 
dismemberment  precariously  close?  And  out  of  the 
thought  that  there  must  be  a  reason  came  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Call  of  God  to  serve. 
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Deutero-Isaiah  enunciates  this  new  hope  as 

it  has  been  already  stated  (xiiii  6,7.);  and  thereby 

merits  a  place  in  the  extension  of  Isaianic  thought. 

And  even  beyond  this,  he  goes  to  describe  the 

character  of  the  work  which  will  be  accomplished: 

this  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  One 

popularly  called  “the  Servant."  Attempts  to  identify 

the  Servant  have  been  wild  -  affirming  every  individual 

of  not  e  from  the  time  of  Moses;  -  suggesting  that  it 

was  the  redeemed  nation;  -  arguing  that  it  was  the 

Holy  Orders  within  the  nation;  -  demanding  a  refusal 

of  all  of  these  so  that  recognition  might  be  post¬ 

al 

poned  till  the  appearance  of  Jesus.  It  was  not  any 
simplification  that  the  Servant  was  envisaged  as 
One  Whose  effectiveness  would  be  brought  to  bear  by 
suffering:  the  nation  itself  in  exile  was  under¬ 
going  agonies  also  which  issued  in  its  purification, 
and  which  brought  it  to  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  work  to  be  done.  And  supremely, 

Jesus  as  the  unique  Servant  of  the  Lord  completed 
his  work  through  suffering.  In  Jesus,  the  Suffering 
Servant  idea  is  made  most  explicit,  in  that  it  was  a 
vicarious  function  -  one  suffering  on  behalf  of 
others,  that  they  might  know  redemption. 


(1)  North,  C,R, :  The  Suffering  Servant  in  Deutero-Isaiah; 
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^  Romans ,  chapter  viii,  Paul  again  brings 

together  the  two  ideas  of  suffering  and  redemption* 

He  has  in  mind  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  as  Redeemer, 

and  the  warnings  which  were  given  that  for  the 

disciples  there  would  be  suffering  also.  However, 

he  affirms  that  this  suffering  is  only  a  minor 

detail  compared  to  the  wealth  of  glory  which  will 

ultimately  be  shared.  But  the  idea  of  suffering  is 

very  distinct  in  his  mind.  (Romans,  viii:  17  ff.) 

And  out  of  this  suffering,  redemption  would  come, 

both  of  mankind,  and  of  the  universe.  "According 

to  Paul,  the  whole  course  of  the  world  moves  towards 

a  very  definite  goal,  that  is,  the  freedom  which 

belongs  to  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  And 

t  he  redemption  of  mankind  is  also  to  be  the  redemp- 

(1) 

tion  of  creation." 

This  redemption  of  which  Paul  speaks  is 
still  a  future  hope  (Romans,  viii*  25),  hut  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  entirely  future:  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  inheritance  has  already  been  received  in 
part.  It  could  be  stated  more  in  the  Proposition 
that  while  we  are  saved  MOW,  we  have  yet  to  wait  to 
have  conferred  the  fulness  of  Sonship.  Barth  quotes 
Nietzsche  in  regard  to  this  "expectation"  of  man  and 

(l)  Nygren,  A.:  Commentary  on  Romans;  Muhlenberg  Press 

Philadelphia;  19^9;  Pg*  332* 
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aard  the  world:  “We  are  beasts  who  seem  to  suffer 

meaninglessly.  Yet  there  are  moments  when  we 

comprehend  and  see  ourselves  in  company  with  Nature 

pressing  forward  to  Mankind,  as  something  far  above 

us  . But  we  feel  ourselves  so  weak  that  we 

cannot  for  long  endure  that  moment  of  deep  communion* 

We  know  that  we  are  not  the  men  to  whom  all  Nature  presses 

for  its  redemption.  It  is  as  though  for  one  brief 

moment  we  had  raised  our  heads  above  the  flood,  and 

(i) 

seen  how  deep  we  are  submerged.”  Thus  the  contrast 
is  brought  out  between  what  we  are,  and  what  we  hope 
to  be;  but  there  is  a  melancholy  about  this  statement 
which  seems  to  completely  miss  what  Paul  was 
emphasising  -  that  while  the  ideal  is  not  yet  actual, 
the  entire  resources  of  heaven  are  now  mobilized  to 
make  it  so:  this  was  what  Paul  meant  by  ”hope.” 

In  the  Scriptures,  it  would  seem  t  hat  there 
are  four  concepts  of  world  purpose:  what  might  be 
called  “Primitive  Hebrew”  -  a  title  which  is  not 
meant  to  indicate  anything  adolescent  about  the  approach; 
but  simply  to  distinguish  it  from  the  second, 

“Evolutionary  Hebrew;”  a  third  is  “Apocalyptic  Hebrew;" 
and  fourthly,  an  understanding  reminiscent  of  the  Greek. 

(1)  Barth,K.:  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press;  1937;  Pg*  307. 
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The "Primitive  Hebrew"  doctrine  of  the  world 
is  entire  in  the  first  three  chapters  of  Genesis, 

The  world  was  called  into  being  at  the  Word  of  God; 
t  he  accessories  thereon  were  similarly  created, 
and  man  was  supreme;  with  man's  sin  Paradise  was 
lost;  but  redemption  from  this  Fall  was  promised. 

Such  was  the  sequence  and  the  promised  redemption 
which  was  basic  in  this  view  of  the  purpose  of  God 
in  the  world. 

It  has  been  argued  that  there  is  an 

opposition  doctrine  to  this,  working  on  the  principle 

of  evolution.  This  is  the  point  Haven  tries  to 

establish  in  his  exposition  of  the  passage  in  Romans 

just  mentioned  -  chapter,  viiis  I7ff*  "Instead  of 

creation  as  an  act,  it  is  here  a  process;  instead  of 

its  being  perfect  it  is  frustrate  and  incomplete; 

instead  of  its  being  corrupted  by  the  devil  it  is 

made  subject  to  frustration  by  God;  and  instead  of 

its  being  acted  upon  by  God  from  outside,  it  is  in 

itself  in  travail,  awaiting  the  birth  of  the  family 

of  God  and  being  assisted  in  its  agony  by  God's  own 

(1) 

Spirit".  The  general  thesis  which  Dr.  Raven 

propounds  is  that  just  as  Darwin  projected  into  the 
public  mind  the  ideas  of  physical  development, 

(1)  Raven,  C.E:  Science  ..and  the.  Christian.  Man; 

SCM  Press;  London;  1952$  Pg.  3 5« 
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so  there  is  need  for  the  same  work  to  be  done  in 
the  world  of  the  spiritual.  Dr.  Raven  is  convinced 
that  there  is  adequate  evidence  already  in  the  fruits 
of  psychological  study  to  substantiate  the  idea  of 
evolution  of  the  spirit,  and  that  this  also  is  an 
accredited  Biblical  doctrine.  For  him,  the  course 
followed  by  the  universe  would  be  Creation  -  Redemption  - 
Sanctification:  and  all  of  this  would  be  the  developing 
expression  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  is  one  point 
in  Paul!s  mind  which  is  a  hazard  to  this  thesis:  his 
idea  of  the  advent  of  sin:  “By  one  man,  sin  entered 

into  the  world . 11  “Romans «  v:  12.)  This  is  the 

"Primitive"line  in  a  form  which  the  “Evolution11 
concept  cannot  absorb. 

The  “Primitives”  looked  forward  to  a 
Redemption  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  restoration 
of  the  lost  Paradise.  The“Apocalyptic“  Redemption 
was  of  a  different  calibre.  Evil  would  be  in  the  world 
as  though  there  were  no  1  imits,  but  right  from  the 
heavens  the  Army  of  the  Lord  would  come  to  vindicate 
His  Righteousness,  (e.g.  Daniel,  vii:  13)  The 
Faithful  would  be  immediately  drawn  into  His  Protect¬ 
orate:  this  was  Redemption.  And  a  variation  on  this 
was  the  thought  that  the  Righteous  would  be  caught  up 
out  of  the  world  of  evil  to  join  the  Company  of  the 
Triumphant,  (e.g.  Hat  they/,  xxiv:  Mo  ff.) 
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In  John*s  Gospel,  a  very  different  idea  of 
Redemption  would  seem  to  be  evident.  There  is  no 
suggestion  of  the  Primitive  concept;  nor  is  there  much 
thought  of  the  Apocalyptic;  nor  yet  again  is  there 
any  affinity  with  an  evolutionary  hope.  Redemption 
is  a  matter  of  requisitioning  NOW  an  extraneous 
quality  called  Eternal  Life.  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
Redemption  which  possesses  the  Greek  inflection. 

The  Platonic  understanding  of  life  was  that  men  in  the 
world  see  only  a  shadow  of  the  genuine;  beyond  the 
limit  of  man*s  untrained  perception  is  the  world  of 
true  Reality;  but  in  this  life,  men  are  acquainted 
only  with  projections  of  these.  In  this  system, 
maturity  would  come  only  when  one  acquired  the  vision 
of  the  Forms,  the  True  Reality.  On  this  pattern, 

John  outlines  his  doctrine  of  Redemptions  into  the 
World  of  appearance  the  Logos  came,  and  by  Him  men 
could  come  to  a  knowledge  of  True  Life:  He  was  the 
’‘True  Light”  ( John.  is9#),  and  the  True  Bread  (vis  32.) 
which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  Eternal  Life  was  to 
know  Him.  (John,  xviis  3.)  Redemption  was  the 
elevation  from  flat  existence  to  Life  with  a  Dimension. 

To  the  New  Testament  writers,  Redemption  was 
more  than  a  doctrines  it  was  Divine  Love  in  action. 

“In  this  world  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  towards 
us,  because  that  God  sent  His  only  begotten  Son  into 
the  world,  that  we  might  live  through  Hi$#  And  we  have 
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seen  and  do  testify  that  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  the  World."  (I  John,  iv:  9,  1*+ . ) 

So  that  whether  or  not  there  had  ever  been  a  Fall  did 
not  matter;  or  whether  there  was  going  to  be  a  climatic 
advent  of  the  Forces  of  the  Almighty  was  of  secondary 
consequence:  what  DID  matter  was  that  God  loved  men 
and  offered  them  hope;  and  of  this  hope  they  could  be 
sure  because  He  had  sent  His  Son.  Then,  as  each  one 
realized  this,  the  work  of  Redemption  would  issue  in 
a  secondary  effect,  as  that  love  was  re-expressed  in 
the  associations  of  community  life.  (I  John,  iii:  17.) 
And  it  was  propagated  by  those  into  whose  experience 
it  had  come  as  a  vital  element.  (II  Corinthians,  v:19») 

The  redeemed  life  almost  defies  analysis: 
there  is  no  formula  which  would  be  the  prescription 
for  the  assemblage  of  a  compound  of  virtues  to  construct 
a  redeemed  personality.  However,  Paul  uses  one  basic 
feature  which  describes  the  Christian1 s  position,  even 
though  the  expression  of  that  position  may  take  many 
different  forms.  Foundational  in  Paul's  thought  were 
the  interchangeable  concepts:  "in  Christ,"  and  "Christ 
in  us."  To  him,  this  was  Redemption.  It  may  be 
with  this  in  mind  that  the  Roman  Church  analogizes  its 
own  character  as  that  of  which  the  Ark  was  in  the  days 
of  Noah:  only  those  in  the  Ark  were  saved;  and  hence 


the  application  to  the  Roman  Church.  In  this  setting 
the  term  "in  Christ"  would  be  extremely  graphic. 
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"There  is  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit.”  (Romans,  viii:  1.)  Nygren  would  not 
find  this  in  the  least  acceptable.  As  he  interprets 
it,  Paul  is  consistent  in  using  here  also  his  concept 
of  the  two  aeons  in  which  the  Christian  lives  -  the 
eternal  aeon,  and  the  temporal;  and  here  he  continues 
to  contrast  these  two  as  the  aeon  of  ”the  Spirit”,  and 
the  aeon  of”the  flesh”.  Men  live  in  the  world  of 
temporal  circumstance;  but  t  hey  can  be  citizens  at 
the  same  time  of  the  world  of  ”the  Spirit”.  The 
one  who  occupies  only  the  aeon  of  "the  flesh”  has 
”his  every  thought  conditioned  by  his  own  carnal  self* 
He  strives  only  for  that  which  pleases  himself.”  But 
as  the  antithesis  to  this,  "the  Christian 's  mind  and 
heart  are  directed  to  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  He  no 
longer  lives  for  himself,  but  Christ  lives  in  him; 
and  though  he  still  lives  in  the  fleshy  he  nevertheless 
lives  'by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.*" 

To  be  "in  Christ”  therefore,  or  to  have 
"Christ  in  us"  would  seem  to  mean  that  by  faith  the 
strength  of  the  very  personality  of  Jesus  comes  to 
occupy  the  core  of  one's  own  personality:  His  coming 
means  forgiveness  -  redemption  FROM  sin;  and  it  also 
means  a  different  life  in  a  new  community  -  redemption 


(1)  Nygren;  Op.  Cit.,  Pg.  321 
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INTO  the  Colony  of  the  Faithful.  There  is  nothing 
new  or  different  about  this  latter  idea  of  being 
’’saved  INTO  a  Fellowship;”  but  the  former  concept 
changes  as  each  generation  has  a  different  con¬ 
viction  as  to  what  sin  is.  At  its  root,  sin  itself 
does  not  change:  it  is  always  life  out  of  harmony 
with  God;  but  the  sense  of  sinfulness  changes  with 
the  passing  of  the  successive  thought  patterns. 
Now*a*days ,  this  conviction  of  sin  speaks  of  an 
inadequacy  in  life,  and  a  meaninglessness;  so  that 
Christ  as  Redeemer  comes  as  ”the  Way,”  and  ’’the  Life.” 

It  would  seem  that  this  is  exactly  the  need  of 
universal  man,  just  as  with  the  individual;  this 
should  not  be  surprising,  as  the  inter-relationship 
’microcosm-macrocosm*  was  not  just  a  seventeenth  century 
metaphysical  concept.  So  that  the  world  at  large 
needs  for  its  intergration  what  the  individual  feels 
he  must  have  for  maturity  -  meaning,  forgiveness,  and 
a  sense  of  belonging.  One  of  Dr.  Raven’s  favorite 
words  was  ’’Weltanschauung”  -  a  way  of  looking  at 

a) 

life.  And  yet  this  entails  more  than  simply  a 
grasp  of  certain  proportions  which  make  an  integrated 
whole.  The  Greeks  were  convinced  that  Knowledge  was 
Virtue  -  that  once  one  knew  the  Good,  he  would  do  it: 
centuries  have  shown  that  this  is  not  so:  it  takes 
more  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  ethical  to  build 
a  harmonious,  inter grated  world.  Yet,  "Knowledge ” 

(1)  Raven,  C.E.  Science ?  Religion  &  the  Future:  Cambridge 

University  Press;  19^+4. 
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was  the  terra  which  John  too  had  filled  with  New 
Testament  meaning;  and  under  his  hand,  it  took  on 
an  eternity  of  difference.  "I  am  the  good  Shepherd, 
and  know  my  sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine.  As  the 
Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father. 

"(John,  x:  1*+,15.)  Thus  phrased,  the  implication 
is  that  the  relationship  between  the  disciple  and 
his  Lord  is  the  same  as  that  between  Jesus  and  the 
Father.  "Knowledge"  now  stood  for  the  zenith  of  love 
and  the  ultimate  in  understanding  obedience.  "Know¬ 
ledge"  came  to  stand  for  the  sense  of  the  sacred.  It 
will  be  the  Weltanschauung  with  this  temper  alone 
which  will  bring  world-wide  reconciliation:  this 
would  be  Redemption,  just  as  it  is  this  alone  which 
brings  peace  within  the  individual. 

What  then  of  world  Redemption?  The 
manifesto  has  been  declared  by  which  men  can  come  to 
God,  and  at  the  same  time  be  reconciled  with  one 
another:  what  of  the  world  in  which  they  live?  Is 
its  destiny  oblivion  after  men  have  found  their  way? 

By  no  means:  the  Universe  as  Godfs  handiwork  could 
never  be  left  on  the  refuse  heap.  "The  invisible 
things  of  Him  for  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,"  said  Paul;  (Romans T  i;20.)  nor  would 
He  obliterate  that  which  demonstrated  His  Greatness. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  late  Arch-Bishop 

(1) 

Temple  outlined  his  belief  in  the  Sacramental  Universe. 


(1)  Temple,  W:  Nature,  Man  and  God:  MacMillan  Co.;  London;  19^9 
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According  to  Dr.  Temple,  the  universe  as 
conceived  to-day  is  partial  to  the  Theistic  hypothesis; 
and  there  is  general  acceptance  of  the  universe  as 
comprising  three  entities  -  matter,  mind,  and  spirit. 
None  of  these  should  be  emphasized  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other:  matter  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  actuality  of  spirit;  and  spirituality  is  expressed, 
not  by  ignoring  matter,  but  by  controlling  it; 
further,  the  reality  of  spirit  is  attested  by  the 
effectiveness  of  the  control  which  it  exercises. 

The  next  step  in  Dr.  Temple's  argument  is 
the  assertion  that  “in  so  far  as  the  universe  is  a 
single  system,  its  highest  principle  of  unity  must 
be  sought  in  spirit."  (P.V79*)  It  therefore  remains 
only  to  spell  out  the  world's  dependence  on  God  for 
existence.  This  “spelling  out"  cannot  be  done  in 
the  characters  even  of  philosophy:  the  one  term 
which  expresses  the  concept  is  a  religious  one  - 
“Sacramental. " 

A  sacrament  is  understood  to  have  two  main 
emphases  -  it  is  the  visible  sign  of  a  spiritual 
grace  -  “an  actual  conveyance  of  spiritual  power  by 
a  material  process."  (P.  48*+.)  This  assertion  of 
the  inter-relation  of  matter  and  spirit  arouses  fears: 
a  scientific  opinion  is  wary  of  the  intrusion  of  a 
spiritual  judgement;  and  the  spiritual  attitude  is 
uneasy  about  association  with  the  material.  But  here 
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the  second  emphasis  in  the  Sacramental  idea  is  relevant: 
"When  faith  exists  as  a  struggle  to  believe  in  spite 
of  empirical  and  temperamental  pressure  to  unbelief,... 
then  the  sheer  objectivity,  even  the  express  materialism 
of  the  Sacrament  gives  a  tpalue  nothing  else  can  have." 

(P.  *+91. )  So  it  is  repeated,  in  the  Sacramental 
Universe,  "the  invisible  things  of  Him  are  clearly  seen." 

Tlie  Redemption  of  the  World  is  God's  work 
to  His  own  glory,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  left 
incomplete:  Raven  expresses  this  continuing  hope, 
once  more  focussing  attention  of  Romans ?  viii,  17  ff. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  greatest  exposition  of  his 
message  to  the  Romans,  Paul  sketches  his  interpret¬ 
ation  of  the  significance  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  a  world  in  the  making,  incomplete,  frustrate, 
because  pregnant  with  creatures  which  can  only  be 
produced  through  an  age-long  agony  of  trial  and 
error,  defeat  and  endurance.  These  creatures  must  be 
free  in  their  choices  -  hence  the  fact  of  evil;  they 
must  be  fully  sensitive  to  joy  and  therefore  to  pain; 
they  must  be  at  once  mature  in  their  individual  lives 
and  wholly  co-operative  with  one  another  in  the  life 
of  the  community;  as  such  they  can  properly  be  called  the 
sons  of  God,  the  perfect  objects  of  His  love  because 
perfectly  responsive  to  and  inspired  by  His  Spirit. 

In  this  creative  process,  God  Himself  is  involved, 
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indeed  embodied,  at  each  level  in  the  appropriate 
degree:  He  is  revealed  incarnate  in  Christ;  and  by  a 
continuous  incarnation  brings  into  being  and  into 
full  and  free  communion  with  Himself  creatures 
worthy  of  His  love,  creatures  who  can  be  truly  called 
His  family*"  (l) 


(1)  Haven,  C.S* :  Science,  Religion  and  the  Future; 

Cambridge  University  Press;  19^+;  P.lll* 
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Appendix: 


Deuteronomy 

vii: 

7 

Matthew 

xxiv: 

4off 

Isaiah, 

x: 

20,21 

John 

i: 

9 

xiii : 

6 ,7 

vi: 

32 

xxxvii : 

31 

x: 

14,15 

xvii: 

3 

Daniel 

vii: 

13 

Acts 

xvii: 

24 

Romans 

i: 

20 

v: 

12 

viii : 

17ff 

viii : 

25 

viii: 

1 

xi: 

12,15 

II  Corinthians 

v: 

19 

I  Timothy 

i: 

15 

I  John 


iv:  9,  14 
iiis  17 
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References  studied;  and  from  these,  selection  was  made  to  bring 
specificity  to  the  over-all  impression. 
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John: 
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xi:  12,15 
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I  Corinthians: 

vi:  33 

i:  20,21 

vi:  51 

i:  27,28 

vii:  4,7 

ii:  12 

viii:  12 

iii:  19 

viii:  23 

iii:  22 

viii:  26 

iv:  9 

ix:  5 

iv:  13 

ix:  49 

v:  10 

x:  36 

vi:  2 

xi:  9 

vii:  31 

xi:  27 

viis  33,3^ 

xii:  19 

viii:  V 

xii:  25 

xi:  32 

xii:  31 
xii:  46,4-7 
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xiii:  1 
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II  Corinthians: 
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Galatians: 


ivs  3 
vi:  14 


Ephesians : 
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ii:  2 


Philippians: 

ii:  15 
Colossians : 

i:  6 

ii:  8 
ii:  20 

I  Timothy: 

i:  15 

iii:  16 
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Hebrews : 


James : 


iv:  3 
ix:  26 
x:  5 
xi:  7 
xi:  38 


i:  27 
ii:  5 
iii :  6 
iv:  4 


I  Peter: 


i:  20 
iii:  3 
v:  9 


II  Peter: 


i:  4 
ii:  5 
iii:  6 


I  John: 

ii:  2 

ii:  15,  17 
iii:  1 
iii:  13 
iii:  17 
iv:  1 
ivs  3,4 
iv:  5 
iv:  9 
iv:  14 
iv:  17 
v:  4,5 
v:  19 

II  John: 


vs :  7 
Revelation: 

xi:  15 
xiii:  8 
xvii:  8 


